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THE CHINESE NATIONS AND LANGUAGES. 


Manx1np have always been subject to errors, either popular or 
learned. ‘They have pre ‘vailed in eve ry age, and become by turns the 
current beliefs or opinions: many are at this day prevailing among the 
most enlightened nations. 

Popular errors arise chiefly from superstition and prejudice, but 
learned errors from fanciful theories and systems. The human mind 
is but too prone to admit mistaken notions and paradoxical opinions. 
Every good modern work commonly explodes some of these learned 
fancies; but the erudite are as tenacious of their notions as the super- 
stitious vulgar. Even in matters of-fact, when there ought to be no 
uncertainty, ascertained truths are denied, or discredited, if they contra- 
dict the previous opinions. Some learned men cannot be convinced: 
they appear to wander on, and waver between egregious credulity and 
proud incredulity. 

It is not meant here to enter the wide field of learned errors. Our 
libraries aYe filled with works of mistaken opinions, now discarded or 
disputed. A single subject shall receive our present attention: viz. 
the state of our knowledge and errors in relation to China, and the Chi- 
nese,—subjeets, concerning which so many singular impressions are 
entertained. 

The intercourse between China and Europe has now lasted three 
centuries, and half a century with the United States. We ought now 
to know China tolerably well; and indeed we have some excelient 
works on that country, chiefly old ones, written by the Chinese them- 
selves, or by Europeans residing in various parts of the empire. 
Latterly, since the intercourse has ‘been limited, all .our accounts have 
become garbled and local. Hence we appear to entertain as many 
wrong opinions of the Chinese, as they do of us, when they call us 
western eee, and deem us inferior beings, or foreign devils. 

We have lately been wondering at a Chinese Lady, a nd her small, 
cramped feet, who has been exhibiting herself for money! Grave and 
learned doctors went to measure her fect, and gave a certificate of their 
inches, as if they doubted the fact stated in an hundred works. This. 
singular fashion is not, however, general in China. It is both a late 
and partial custom, introduced by a princess in the fifteenth century, as 
hoops and bonnets were by our ladies. It is not used by the ¢ ountry 
women, nor even by many ladies of various provinces. ‘Yet it is pro- 
bably believed by many, that all the Chinese ladies have stump feet, 
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and also that all en Chinn Se sonthenen wear long claws to due 
hands: while it is well known that the fashion of never paring the 
nails is only an oddity, adopted by the sons of clowns, grown wealthy, 
to show that they labored no longer. The well-born, the nobles, and the 
learned, despise this custom, as absurd and inconvenient. 

One of the greatest blunders upon China, is, that the whole empire 
has adopted a uniformity of dress, manners, customs, languages, and 
religions. This vast empire ought to be considered as if the whole of 
Europe was under one monarch, with the same laws and a common 
written language ; but retaining the various languages, customs, dresses, 
and religions; as is also the case in Russia and Turkey. 

China Proper was formed by the amalgamation of many kingdoms 
and nations, of peculiar habits and languages. The actual dynasty has 
united to it many regions of T'artary and Thibet, that retain their lan- 
guages and customs; nay even peculiar laws, and princes, some of 
whom lead a pastoral life. Other countries in the vicinity, like Corea, 
Luchu, Anam, Siam, etc., are merely nominal tributaries; and Japan 
is quite independent, although of acknowledged Chinese origin, by a 
colony settled there in 1197 before Christ, which was dependent on 
China till 660, before Christ. There are even now independent tribes 
and nations in the mountains of China itself, such as the Miaos and 
Lolos, speaking dialects of the Thibet and Birman language. 

The Chinese nations ought to be divided into six distinct classes, 
never to be blended in our ideas and works. 1. The old Chinese 
proper. 2. The conquered nations in China. 3. The conquered 
nations of Tartary and Thibet, including the Manchus of the North, 
: ho have conquered the whole, and are ye ruling dynasty of China. 

. The tributary States in or out of China. 5. The Independent States 
in or out of China, but of Chinese origin. 6. Lastly, the modern Chi- 
nese colonies in Java, Siem, Borneo, Philipines, etc., which live under 
the rulers of those countries. 

When we speak or write about the Chinese, we should state which 
we mean: and even in Cliina proper, we ought to say whether we 
mean the Chinese of Canton or Peking, or Fokien or Sechuen, ete. 
since they are as distinct people as the Greeks, Italians, English, and 
Russians. As to the Miaes, Lolos, Manchus, Mongols, Coreans, Japa- 
nese, etc., they are as different from those Chinese as the Turks, Basks, 
Laplanders, etc. of Europe are from the English, or our American 
Indians from the white people of the United States. 

The latest work upon China is that of Gutzlaff, the Prussian Mis- 
sionary, which has been very properly pronounced a catch-penny work 
by many reviews. In fact, it is a mere compilation, without much dis- 
crimination : yet coming from him, it will become popular among the 
religious community, and may propagate many errors, because he has 
misrepresented the antiquities, history, nations, religions and Janguages 
of China, in several instances. His Travels on the coast of China, are 
by far better, being original and instructive. 

Another work on China, by an American Missionary, Daniel Abeel, 
published in 1834, contains more valuable information on the islands 
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near China, hint C ‘hina itself Like many of our missionaries, the 
writer appears to be profoundly ignorant of the different religions and 
sects of the country he was sent to convert. How can we hope to 
convert the Chinese, or other Pagan nations, if we do not know well 
their tenets, mythologies, and superstitions? It was not so with the 
Jesuits of old, who were learned,—inguired deeply into the Chinese 
dogmas,—v isited the whole empire, and resided in many distant pro- 
vinces. To this day, in their works, the best accounts of China are to 
be found ; and they form the base of all the best geographical and histo- 
rical compilations on the country. Although liable to a few errors, 
they are mere trifles compared to later blunders. 

At present there are three ae about the Chinese, as upon 
nearly all the other nations: The impartial friends of China, who 
try to know the truth. 2. T ha who praise the Chinese above all 
other nations. 3. The revilers, who desire to depreciate or neglect 
their history, learning, religions, languages, customs, ete. W henever 
we read a work upon China, we should ascertain to what opinion the 
writer leans, in order to beware of those who overpraise or despise the 
Chinese nations. 

Guignes, Remusat, Klaproth, and others, have opened a new path, 
by consulting and translating the original Chinese works, for informa- 
tion. This appears to be the true path to follow in future inquiries, 
upon a nation that has books on all subjects, more numerous than all 
those of Europe put together. The mere classics of China comprise 
180,000 volumes, of which we know but few through translations. 
These, as well as quotations from Chinese writers, are to be multiplied 
to make us better acquainted with their learnnmg. The Chinese Ency- 
clopedias have never been translated as yet, nor many ancient authors 
on geography, antiquities, languages, mythologies, ete. 

Robert Waln published in 1823 a very good book on China, and it is 
to be regretted, that he lived to publish the first volume only, in which 
is found a tolerable account of the religions and history of the coun- 
try; notwithstanding he unfortunately ‘adopted the erroneous theory 
of Sir Wm. Jones, that the real Chinese came from the Chinas of Hin- 
dostan. But his survey of the main religions of China is better than 
can be found in almost any other work, although he did not enter fully 
enough into the details of their sects, tenets, and mythologies. 

In order that our Missionaries may inquire into this subject, it is 
needful that they should know at least that there are three great 
national religions in China, besides the Jews, Mahometans, and Chris- 
tians; but it appears that Hinduism and Sabeism have never prevailed 
there. 

Thus there are: 1!. The Celestial religion or ancient primitive 
Deism, coéval with the Chinese people. It is stated to have been antedi- 
luvian. The first government of China was a theocracy. The Empe- 
ror was the Pontiff, the worship was on mountains, or Tan, (raised 
altars.) directed to the Spirit of Heaven, and latterly to Heaven and 
Earth, as this religion did not always exist pure, but became divided 
into several branches. Chiefly the Ju-kiu, begun by Se-tw 2207 years 
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before Christ. ; “The revived ovvitihiin of God and Ancestors, i 
Cong-fu-tze, towi oe 550 years before Christ. 3d. The modification, 
by Chao- Bice t in 1070 of our era, which is the actual religion of the 
learned. This religion and its three branches, answer to our primi- 
tive religion of Adam and Noah, with the three branches of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mahometanism. As these admit of many sects, so 
do the Chinese branches. Some sects admit of idols, or images of 
spirits. One of the sects worship chiefly Pu-sa, or the goddess of 
— ré. 

2d. Tao religion, begun as early as 2800 years before Christ by 
Po-x, was restored towards 700 before Christ, by Lao-tze. It admits 
of many gods and sects, saints and idols, being therefore comparable to 
the Polytheism of the Greeks, Romans, ete. But while we have a thou- 
sand works on their gods and mythology, we hardly know the theory and 
practice of the Tao sects, except by ridiculous, partial details. They 
appear, however, to be as yet the most prevailing sects in China and 
Japan. 

3d. Fo religion was introduced into China from Thibet, sixty-five 
years after Christ. It is a branch of Budhism or Lamism, admitting 
of incarnations and metempsychosis, monks and idols. It is now the 
religion of the Manchu dynasty; but has several sects blended with 
those of the last creed. 

Judaism was introduced into China as early as 206 years before 
Christ, but has never spread. ‘Towards 720 the Mahometans appeared 
and spread their religion in various parts. In 636 Olopuen, a Nesto- 
rian priest, introduc ed Christianity ; but it did not spread much till the 
missions of the Jesuits. 

It is evident, that before missions can succeed well in China, we ought 
to acquire a better knowledge of these Chinese creeds and sects, than 
we now have, in order to contend with them; else we must go blind- 
fold to work. ‘They have adopted very few things from us, and whether 
they ever will adopt our creeds, may be deemed doubtful. But we 
know they have converts to many foreign religions. Ignorant mis- 
sionaries will not succeed with such a highly civilized people. Mis- 
sions in China must be on a different plan from those among bar- 
barians. 

We hardly know of any European invention borrowed from us by 
the Chinese, except perhaps glass, clocks, watches, vaccination, and 
astronomical calculations, which they however claim as revived inven- 
tions of their own. Whether they will adopt steam power, steam boats, 
rail roads, machinery, etc., remains to be seen. Meantime we have 
borrowed from them several inventions, arts and customs, such as the 
compass, block printing, silk, China ware, paper, gunpowder, the use 
of teas, rhubarb, fans, etc. And we might with great advantage intro- 
duce among us many others, such as dividing the hulls of ships into 
tight compartments, the Chinese school system, the examinations for 
every civil and military oflice, ete. 

Some of these Chinese inventions we falsely claim as our own. 
Klaproth has lately proved that the Chinese knew the polarity and 
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compass at least 1100 years before our era; they even claim it as known 
1500 years before that time, as we have some doubtful traces of it among 
the ancient Pelagians. But our actual compass was borrowed from 
China by the Arabs and introduced to us by them. 

Block printing was used in China as early as 1120 years before 
Christ, and was known to some Gothic nations, but only recently 
revived among us. Papers made of reeds, barks. hemp, silk, cotton, 
flax, and straw, were used in China at very early dates. The Jesuits have 
given their history out of a Chinese work. 

Gunpowder was known to the ancient Pagan priests, but kept a 
secret like the telescope, ventriloquism, etc. ‘I'he Chinese have used it 
from time immemorial for fire-works, but seldom for war. 

It is generally thought that the Chinese are indebted to us for the 
vice of smoking tobacco: this is another mistake: the *y knew the vice 
of smoking hemp, tobacco, opium, ete., very early, and be fore the discov- 
ery of America, which perhaps owes this custom to them. ‘Tobacco 
grows wild in China as in America. 

Barrow’s travels in China is a popular work; and although he does 
not overpraise the Chinese, we find in it the unanswerable statement, 
that between the eleventh and sixteenth centuries, while the European 
nations were semi-barbarous and intolerant, without gardens, canals, 
chimneys, or comforts, their learning low, and calendar wrong, the 
Chinese were a learned, polite, rich, “and tolerant people, having fine 
canals, gardens, luxuries and comforts, with a proper calendar! But 
since 1560, the Europeans have wonderfully improved in all respects, 
while the Chinese have remained stationary. 

Their ships appear to us clumsy and unwieldy, yet they are better 
than the old galleys and Dutch ships, and have partitions to prevent 
shipwrecks. The Chinese sent colonies far away as early as 3000 and 
4000 years ago. They went as far as Sofata in Africa, the Persian 
Gulf, New Guinea, Kamschatka and perhaps America, about 1000 years 
ago. Barrow says, that in the 7th century, they called Kamschatka 
Tashan, and the north-west coast of America Fou-Shan. 

He says that there are no drunkards in China, among 300 millions 
of human beings, while many millions of drunkards are found in the 
Christian lands. There are less vices in China than in some cities of 
Europe. Slavery is allowed, but it is very different from our slavery. 
Some slaves are convicts, sold for crimes, as in the state of Delaware ; 
others are willing slaves, who sell themselves or their children ; they 
are treated mildly: and as children of the family. The slaves can acquire 
property and keep it, but they are few in number. In Japan there are 
none, but vassals instead. 

If they have no social worship and no Sabbath, they have instead 
many holy-days and festivals. Their diversions are various, having 
many of our shows and games. The paternal and school influence in 
China is similar to that of the Romans and Hindoos,—perhaps excessive, 
but salutary and wise. There we find no undutiful children, no fight- 
ing boys, no youthful candidates for the gallows, no stubborn scholars, 
no rebellions in schools and colleges, no disrespect to teachers. 
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The Chinese laws are just and wise. T ey are severe for crimes, but 
otherwise mild and equal. The custom-house duties and regulations 
are better than those of England. The trading nations of Europe have 
always shown a disposition to intrude and impose their own whimsical 
laws of trade to foreign nations, with their monopolies, excessive duties, 
prohibitions, ete. Yet they dare to complain of the Chinese reg- 
ulations. They desire to do in China as they have done in India, 
Turkey, Java, America, etc. ‘They ought to beware, and remember 
their fate in Japan, where they are now almost excluded. The Chinese 
have been compelled to concentrate their trade in Canton and Macao. 
If they should be compelled by wanton aggressions and open smuggling 
to exclude all foreign trade, what should we do for teas and C hinese 
luxuries? Let the Americans be wise, and if the English should be 
2 d, they may secure the whole tea trade. 

Japan is an old Chinese insular Colony, a flourishing state of 25 
millions population, once receiving kindly all nations, and trading them- 
selves afar. By the pride, intolerance, and intrigues of the Portuguese 
and their converts, it has been compe slled to exclude all foreigners except 
the Chinese and Dutch, while its own trade is confined to the depen- 
dencies from the Kurile Islands to the Luchu Islands. 

That beautiful country is now an anomaly in the social system of the 
world, from which it has almost seceded. Meantime 25 millions of 
human beings dwell] there in peace, plenty, and happiness, since 200 
years. Thunberg, the learned Swedish traveler, who went there as a 
Dutch surgeon, has said, that it offers the most extrordinary social phe- 
nomenon. The laws are strict, unviolated, and conducive to social hap- 
piness. Japan has no wars, no diplomacy, no parties, no distress, no 
discontent, no strife, no discord, no lawyers, no law-suits, no dearth, no 
emigration, no need of foreign commerce, no corporations, no monopo- 
lies, no slavery, no intolerance (except against the intolerant Christians, ) 
no intemperance, no grog-shops, no throne, no crown, no royal foppery, 
no waste lands, no cavalry, no wheel carriages, no officers unfit for their 
office, no public debt, no paper curre ney, and no taxes: all the public 
revenue arising from a land rent paid in kinds, and a few customs. 

This is also the case in China, where out of a revenue of 350 millions 
of dollars, a tithe in kind on the produce of the land, forms the main 
income. But there is no additional tithe for the clergy, as in England. 

They are provide d for in lands, as well as the soldiers or militia : thus 
both the priests, monks, and soldiers are also land owners or cuitivators. 
The other taxes of China are a tithe on manufactures, the customs, the 
mines, the salt monopoly, etc., but there are no inland taxes, no excise, 
no game laws, no poor laws, and no paupers. Each family, or the e mpe- 
ror, supporting the old and poor. ‘The emperor receives also tributes 
from afar, presents, and national gifts. No one in China is allowed to 
keep waste land: he is compelled to let it on shares to the poor, and to 
pay the tithes. 

The freedom of the press has never heen impaired in China nor Japan, 
while it is yet doubtful in many parts of Europe. The effectual restraint 
on its abuses, is provided by making the printer, seller, and reader of 
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libels liable to the vetionde In Jenne, the C ‘atholic nie and images 
are forbidden, owing to the rebellions they have occasioned; but al] the 
religions and sects of China are tolerated, although there is a national 
religion, the Szato, a branch of the Tao of China. 

The Chinese soldiers, while in actual service, are made useful, as 
among the Romans, by being employed as guards, watchmen, jailors, 
constables, police-men, couriers, collectors, etc. After wars, they form 
agricultural settlements and colonies. 

he population of China is immense. All writers agree in this, 
although they differ widely in their calculations, which vary from 175 
to 400 millions. Macartney and Barrow state it at 333 millions in 
China Proper, having followed the original Chinese statistics. Many 
have doubted their statement; but it was true, notwithstanding, and later 
accounts increase the number to 360 millions. This population is 
liable to fluctuation ; but has ever been on the increase, since 200 years 
of peace after the conquest by the Manchus’s 

All these facts have been doubted by the revilers of China, and Euro- 
pean pride, blushing to find wiser men in the East! Many assertions 
of these traducers are truly ridiculous, and hardly deserving of notice, 
although they are be lieved by many to this day. 

Among all the paradoxes upon the Chinese, none are more singular 
than those deeming them all one people, speaking the same language, 
and having a set of characters which can only be read by themselves, 
and not by - their neighbors. While on the contrary, the reverse is the 
case in both instances. See Duhalde, I Leyden, Klaproth, ete. 

It is well ascertained that every province of China has a peculiar 
oral language, or dialect, and often many. Secondly, that all these 
provinces, and all the neighbors of China, can and do read the Chinese 
symbols in their own respective languages. As these facts are of 
high importance in our future intercourse with these nations, they 
deserve to be examined carefully and in detail. 

In a late review of Gutzlaff’s work on China, published in the 
Quarterly Review of Philadelphia, the critic, who appears to have a 
tolerable knowledge of the Chinese, has fallen into these errors, and 
has praised Dr. Duponceau for having made the-mighty discovery that 
the Chinese characters must be read phonicaly, or in other words, that 
you must learn to speak Chinese before you can learn to read their 
jetters. Yet the critic has qualified this assertion, by confessing, that 
the various Chinese nations of the provinces can read them in their own 
dialects. This allows that there are many dialects in China, and that 
those who speak them can read the written Chinese without learning 
the Mandarin dialect of the learned; which explodes at once the new, 
erroneous opinion. But it remains to be shown that the neighbors of 
China can also read them in their own languages. Nay, it may be 
further proved, that they can be read in almost all languages, and thus 
the Chinese books might become universal, if their symbols were 
adopted every where, and even in Europe. 

This was the general belief, before the Philadelphia savant thought 
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iaimiiens and published his mistaken impressions, as a truth, in the 
‘'ransactions of the American Philosophical Society,* and in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, for 1829. He thought that if they had a different 
grammar, they could not use the Chinese written grammar or style in 
their respective languages. But these two facts ought first to have 
been proved: 1. Have they a different grammar? 2. Cannot the 
Chinese style and syntax be adapted to their speech? This was not 
done, as it was too troublesome to investigate: but whoever will inquire, 
will find that they have a grammar nearly alike, and that the Chinese 
style is quite familiar to them. 

If these critics of Chinese facts had taken the trouble to make 
an experiment, they would soon have seen their error. We have done 
so, and are quite satisfied that the Chinese characters and symbols are 
pasigraphic, or univ ersal, and may be read in all languages, and, par- 
ticularly, very well in English, which has the same or 1mmatical sim- 
plicity in verbs, with few inflections, and adjectives always prefixed to 
substantives. They are equally adapted to those languages which put 
them either before or after, as in Italian, and often drop the inflections 
of the verbs in the dialects: while languages like the Arabic and Ma- 
lay, having the qualifications after the nouns, may yet understand the 
transposition. As to inflected verbs, it is well known that the Creole 
dialects drop all the inflections, as in the lingua-franca dialect of Italy, 
and thus use the Chinese style. 

We have seen the Chinese symbols read with perfect ease, either in 
English or in Italian, and also in Spanish, by a learned Mexican, Mr. 
Nasera, who acquired in six months the written Chinese, although he 
could not speak any Chinese dialect. 

if this is the case with our European languages, how much more 
will it be with those of Japan, Corea, Siam, Anam, etc., so nearly akin 
to Chinese in grammar and syntax, idiomatic expressions and ideas. 
It is well known that one of the acts of subservience to China in the 
oe ry states, is to receive the Chinese calendar, printed by the Board 

senna and annually sent to them to reculate time. This is 
received and read in the respective languages, the tributary rulers not 
speaking Chinese. 

Japan, being independent, does not receive the Chinese calendar, but 
the Dairi, or Pope, issues a peculiar calendar, based upon the Chinese, 
written in Chinese characters, but read in Japanese. The Chinese 
characters and style are used also in Japan for all official decrees, 
although written for the Japanese, and read in that language.t Yet 
the Japanese has a peculiar syntax, putting the adjectives after the sub- 
stantives, as in Malay, and ‘all the re languages. Chinese 
books are an article of trade and import in Japan, where they are 
bought and read by the learned, who know, the written Chinese ; 
although the Japanese have three syllabic alp habets of their own, each 
of fifty letters, as figured by Kempfer, in which they write letters and 


* Vol. IIL, new series, p. 69. t See Kenube, Thunhers, Gelow nin, etc, 
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print books. But the Chinese traders in Japan must use interpreters; 
as few are able to write; nor do the merchants they deal with, read 
Chinese. 

The same happens in Siam, and all places where the Chinese now 
trade. ‘They must every where employ interpreters to deal with the 
natives, unless both dealers are learned in written Chinese. Duhalde, 
who wrote from the memoirs of French Jesuits dweliing all over China, 
asserts positively, in his history of China, vol. xii. p. 392 of English 
translations, that the people of Japan, Anam, and Tonkin, use Chinese 
books, although they cannot express themselves in oral Chinese, nor 
understand each other’s languages. This is confirmed by nearly all the 
writers who have been in China, or in the neighborhood,—Guignes, 
Barrow, Hall, Ellis, Morrison, Thunberg, Gutzlaff, Staunton, ete. This 
last, who knew the Chinese well, says: ‘Almost all the countries 
bordering on the Chinese Sea, or Eastern Asia, understand and use the 
written Chinese, although not the oral Chinese 

This fact was well known, and never doubted, till Dr. Duponceau, 
without having been in China, or speaking the Chinese dialects and 
languages, fancied, and would not but believe, that many nations could 
use the same grammar and syntax. This learned philologist has become 
famous for his paradoxical opinions on many other languages. He 
has even fallen into the egregious error of omitting two sounds of the 
English language, in his work on English Phonology,—the French 
mute E in receive, believe, etc.,and the soft Portuguese Lu in billiards, 
steelyards. He has denied to America any monosyllabic languages, 
although the Othomi of Mexico, and Guarani of South America, are 
such. He has stated that all the American languages are alike in 
structure, and unlike those out of America: while both assertions 
are evidently erroneous; as is well known to all who have studied many 
languages. Yet these paradoxes are becoming current among us, and 
many believe them upon trust. 

The correction of his mistakes in regard to the Chinese, is of the 
utmost importance, because if it is the fact that 300 or 400 millions of 
Chinese and neighbors can read the Chinese books, it follows that the 
translations of our Bible, and books of science, can be made accessible 
to one third of mankind, without separate expensive translations in 
one hundred languages and dialects of China or the neighborhood. 

Our written Chinese translations may thus be read by the Japanese, 
Coreans, Manchus’s, Mongols, Thibetans, Siamese, etc., whenever they 
have learnt to read the written Chinese, which is the only writing now 
of all the Chinese nations, except in Japan, Siam, Thibet, Manchu- 
sia, etc., where syllabic alphabets have also been introduced. . 

It is a general complaint with the missionaries in China, and 
repeated by Gutzlaff, that they have experienced the greatest difficulty 
in acquiring the different oral languages and dialects of China, in order 
to preach and instruct.* Besides the Kiang-nan language of Eastern 
China, which has become the learned dialect since about 600 years, 











* See also Duhalde, vol. ti. p. 405. 
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when the court was held in Nankin, he says that every province, every 
city, and even large villages, have a peculiar dialect. The women 
and common people do not understand any other. After three or four 
years’ study, a missionary wants an inte rpreter to speak to strangers, 
if he travels out of the limits of his dialect! Some of the dialects are 
real languages, as different from the Kiang-naa as the English is from 
the Russian and German. 

The language of Fokien, in 8. E. China, is spoken by forty millions. 
It has the sounds of B, D, rR, z, which are lacking in the Kiang-nan 
and many other languages; but are also found in Japanese. We know 
very little as yet of these dialects, because neglected in the grammar ; 
but we know the Kong, or language of Canton, that of Peking, and 
half a dozen more, spoken by the sailors, or in Chinese colonies. We 
still lack the dialects of Yunan, Honan, Shensi, Sechuen, and fifty other 
inland dialects. 
\# Even the Kong is very different from the Kiang-nan, and both from 
the Fokien, of which we give some instances: 


Kiang-nan Kong Kiang-nan = Fokien 
Man Jin Yun Father Tu Pe 
One Y Yut Mother Mu Bowo 
Fish Yu Neu Woman Niu Lu 
Sea Yang Hoy Sun or Day Ji Mit 
Tree Shu Sut Moon Yue Guar 


Thus there are double difficulties in China both in learning the written 
and the oral languages; but they are worthy to be overcome, in orde1 
to put ourselves in better communication with 400 millions of human 
beings, to become acquainted with their books and learning, translate 
the best works, and to impart to them our own knowledge by transla- 
ting ours in the written Chinese. 

The difficulties of learning their characters are well known. They 
consist chie fly in the great number and intricacy of those now employed 
But there is an easy key to them; they having elements and roots, 
whereby the whole are formed and know n. 

Six strokes form all the letters by their repetition. Duhalde has 
figured them. Only 214 radical symbols form All the others by their 
combination. Although as many as 80,000 characters are in the great 
dictionary, yet the small Chinese dic ‘tionary contains only 10,000, which 
are sufficient for common use and common books. A man is learned 
when he knows 20,000, and but few know 40,000; because 60,000 out 
of the whole are obsolete, or antiquated synonyms, or relate to peculiar 
arts and sciences. 

If all the signs and symbols used by us for writing, cyphering, prin- 
ting, astronomy, geography, algebra, botany, alchemy, music, etc., were 
collected and calculated, they would amount to many thousands. Our 
letters alone in their various forms of capitals, print, script, manuscript, 
italics, gothic, calligraphic, ornamental, etc., amount to nearly 1000 
Thus the single letter a, can be written or printed by us with forty or 
fifty different variations: this, however, we all know. It may not be 
more difficult, therefore, to learn the Chinese signs, than our own; par- 
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ticularly the 214 roots; and when we know how to combine them well, 
we know the whole of the ideas they express, without learning their 
names and sounds. It is well known to be easier to learn to read than 
to speak Chinese. 

There were formerly in China sixteen kinds of primitive characters, 
which may be seen in Kircher. ‘They are now as obscure to the actual 
Chinese as the hieroglyphics of Egypt are to us. The first set, the 
lung or dragon symbols of Fohi, is antediluvian. Another set, the 
turtle symbols of Yao, is over 4000 years old. These sixteen sets 
formed 540 symbols, that continued in use till 840 years before Christ. 
When the modern mode of writing came into practice, many successive 
changes took place in it, until 209 years after Christ, when the mod- 
ern straight lined letters became of general use. ‘The written Chinese 
has become crowded with obsolete synonymical signs, divided into six 
classes. 

Meantime the Kiang-nan language had only 330 oral monosylables 
to express all these characters, which were multiplied to about 2000 oral 
words by accents and tones, often difficult to acquire and express in our 
letters; but in fact not more difficult than our long and short vowels, 
aspirations, and accents. But these words and tones vary in all the 
Chinese dialects, whence the second great difficulty of oral speech. 

We are not aware that these variations have as yet been properly 
stated in our Chinese grammars and dictionaries, which speak more 
to the eye than to the ear. Even the latest by Remurat and Morrison 
are deficient in this respect. They merely give the grammar and 
sounds of the Kwan-hoa, or style of the learned, in the Kiang-nan lan- 
guage. There are four classes of Chinese styles: J. Old styles. 
2. Poetic styles. 3. Learned styles. 4. Vulgar styles. Yet these 
do not differ so much in syntax as in the choice of synonyms in writing 
or speaking, which ought, however, to be given. 

‘There are also homonyms of symbols. ‘lhe sun was formerly written 
by a circle with a small bar in the centre; now it is a square with a 
bar; but both are called Ga, as in the old language, while the actual 
languages give many different names to the sun. 

The Chinese grammar is perfectly simple and regular. It has none 
of our anomalies nor irregularities, therefore it is easily read and trans- 
lated into any language reduced to its simplest form.* 





* Dr. Duponceau, in his letter to Capt. Pasil Hall, in the fifth volume of Philosophical 
Annals, 1829, although confessing himself ignorant of the Chinese, has labored hard to 
disprove this simple fact, and to prove that all foreign nations who use the Chinese 
characters must have learned the spoken Chinese, (not that they do,) before they use 
them. It would be much easier to prove that they need not. 

If the people of Anam or Cochin China use some Chinese characters in a different sense 
from the Chinese, it is of course as written anomalies, well understood, as the French 
use the three letters son to write five very dillerent ideas, bran, his, her, its, sound ; 
without impairing their discourse, the connecting words showing the meaning of the 
written homonymy. In English, sound is written for three French words, son, canal, 
sain, expressing very diflerent ideas; yet we make no mistake when we say, the sound 
of a bell, Long Island sound, anda sound head. 

The Chinese idiomatic forms are coinmon to all the neighbors, (although very di¢- 
ferent from the European idioms,) and even if they were not, they might easily adupt 
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Men, meaning many and more, forms all the plurals; and the verbs 
have no inflexions, but receive particles to modify the tenses. Thus 
verbs are construed pretty much as in English with auxiliary particles. 

Remusat has well shown, that the oral Chinese is not purely mono- 
syllabic, since it admits of two words being expressed by a combined 
character, and there are about twenty particles without separate mean- 
ing, that take a mark in writing to express this, while another mark 
shows that characters must be read phonically to express foreign names. 

Since there are more symbols than words and accents, it must happen 
that several symbols bear the same name. ‘This has been stated as a 
great inconvenience ; but a similar homonymy is found more or less in 
all languages, and particularly in English and French, without great 
inconvenience. Several words of very different meanings seem pro- 
nounced nearly alike in English, such as: 


Where, Were, Ware, Wear, Weir, pronounced wer. 
Reed, Read, Rid, “ 


RID. 
Vain, Vane, Vein, _ VEN. 
I, Aye, Eye, Ay, High, vs _ AY. 


It is as bad in French, where, for instance, to say five holy seals : 
although written cinque saints seings, these are pronounced SEN SEN SEN, 
and require a periphrase for explanation, as in Chinese. It follows 
that every apparent difficulty and anomaly of the Chinese languages, 
both written and spoken, has its equivalent in our idioms, and need 
not surprise us. After all, the written Chinese is more easy to acquire 
than is generally supposed, and when acquired, it may be ale a medium 
of imparting ideas, without the multitude of oral languages, which so 
much perplex and impede the intercourse of mankind. 





R. 
them as synonymical phrases. The Italian comme state, (how are you,) is understood in 
English and French as a synonym of how do you do, or comment vous portez vous,— 
idioms widely different. 

The Roy, or Chinese dialect of Japan, is by no means general ; it is confined to very 
few, else no interpreters would be wanted. The Yomi, or real Japanese, can be written 
in Chinese characters as easily as the Italian, by using the Chinese idiom and syntax. 

If Remusat and Champollion have partly fallen into the erroneous belief of Dupon- 
ceau, it is to be regretted as giving a currency to error. They must have been misled 
by ~ reflecting on the possibility of a simple syntax and idiom becoming almost uni- 
versal. 
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THE HAPPIEST TIME. 





To be resigned, when ills betide, 
Patient, when favors are denied, 
And pleased with favors given,— 
Most surely this is Wisdom’s part, 
This is that incense of the heart 
Whose fragrance breathes to heaven. 
Cotton 


Wuewn are we happiest? When the light of morn 
Wakes the young roses from their crimson rest; 
When cheerful sounds upon the fresh winds borne 
Tell man resumes his work with blither zest; 
While the bright waters leap from rock to glen,— 
Are we the happiest then ? 


Alas, those roses!—they will fade away, 
And thunder-tempests will deform the sky ; 
And Summer heats bid the Spring buds decay, 
And the clear, sparkling fountain may be dry : 
And nothing beautiful adorn the scene, 
To tell what it hath been! 


When are we happiest? In the the crowded hall, 
When fortune smiles, and flatterers bend the knee ? 
How soon,—how very soon, such pleasures pall! 
How fast must falsehood’s rainbow coloring flee ; 
Its poison flowrets brave the amaet care: 
We are not happy there! 


Are we the — when the evening hearth 
Is circled with its crown of living flowers ? 
When goeth round the laugh of harmless mirth, 
And when Affection from her bright urn showers 
Her richest balm on the dilating heart? 
Bliss! is it there thou art? 


Oh, no !—not there: it would be happiness 
Almost like heaven’s, if it might always be ; 
Those brows without one shading of distress, 
And wanting nothing but eternity ; 
But they are things of earth, and pass away,— 
They must,—they must decay! 


Those voices must grow tremulous with years, 
Those smiling brows must wear a tinge of gloom ; 
Those sparkling eyes be quenched in bitter tears, 
And at the last, close darkly in the tomb. 
If happiness depend on them alone, 
How quickly is it gone! 


When are we happiest, then? Oh! when resigned 
To whatsoe’er our cup of life may brim ; 
When we can know ourselves but weak and blind,— 
Creatures of earth !—and trust alone in Him 
Who giveth, in his merey, joy or pain: 
, Oh! we are happiest then! 


London, (Eng.) Mary Anne Browne. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





NUMBER TWO. 





Mucn has been said and written on the subject of National 
Literature. On one hand, it has been contended that nothing is 
requisite to its existence, but a certain number of good writers, of 
native origin, whether the subjects on which their genius is exer- 
cised, and the feelings with which they are treated, be or be not 
national. Others maintain, that this last is an indispensable requisite 
to constitute National Literature. In any other country, the discussion 
of these conflicting theories would be useless, if not perilous ; because 
in every other but. this, there is, and always has been, a national feel- 
ing, which infused itself into the national literature, and stamped its 
character as indigenous and original. The present situation of public 
opinion, however, in the United States, renders this a subject of interest 
and importance, and we shall for that reason give it a brief exami- 
nation. 

That a school of native writers of standard merit, is indispensable to 
a national literature, is a truth so obvious at first view, that we shall 
take it for granted. But we believe something more is necessary, 


to its constitution. We are of opinion that it should partake largely of 


national subjects, and national feelings. The mere circumstance of a 
work being written by an American, is of littke moment, unless the 
feelings and opinions are such as distingush it in some measure from 
the productions of a native of any other country. An American 
painter, for example, may acquire great reputation abroad, and do 
honor to his nativity, by delineating Italian landscapes, or embodying 
the events of the history ¢ of other countries, and be called an American 
artist. Still in our opinion he would be much more clearly entitled to 
that character, were he to employ himself in illustrating the history 
and peculiar features in the landscape of his own country, So also it 
appears to us, that an American poet, historian, or writer of romance, 
has a certain duty to perform to his native land, in preference to arty 
other, most especially when there is such a boundless region of novelty 
and interest open before him, as offers itself to our cultivation. He 
who devotes himself to that object, is, we think, unquestionably more 
of an American writer, and contributes much more directly to the pro- 
motion of a school of American literature, than one who consecrates his 
genius to a foreign shrine. 

These remarks are most especially applicable to the United States. 
The nature of their government and institutions separates them in a 
great degree from the rest of the world, and renders them objects, 
not only of strict scrutiny, but of jealous suspicion. The name of 
republican, is of itself obnoxious to a large portion of mankind, and 
the exhibition of a republic, distancing the rest of the nations of the 
earth in its advances in every thing which gives value to human life, 
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has caquationsly quediated a fooling towards the U nited States little 
allied to good will, or even common justice. This is seen in the con- 
tinued multiplication of foreign books, compiled in the spirit of preju- 
dice or antipathy, and felt by every native of the United States who 
travels or resides abroad. Every effort seems to be made in that quar- 
ter, to give such an impression of the situation and character of the 
people, as derived from the nature of their government and institutions, 
as shall operate to diminish their influence. by destroying their reputa- 
tion. It is also observed in the reception given to ‘Americans in 
Europe, most especially among the privileged classes, which is almost 
always distinguished by a want of that cordiality exhibited towards 
other strangers ; and unquestionably is in a great measure owing to the 
influence of those calumnies and misre presentations every where dis- 
seminated abroad, to such an extent, that the phenomena is presented of 
a country which at this moment is the refuge of nations, that, if we 
are to believe these writers, is totally unfitted for the residence of civil- 
ized man. 

Under such circumstances, it strikes us that every American writer, 
who brings his offering to the shrine of national literature, should 
infuse into his work more or less of the spirit of patriotism. A country 
which is forever liable, nay, subjected to attack, should be always on 
the defensive. It should sleep on its arms, and be at all times prepared 
to repel aggression. He who is not willing to vindicate his rights and 
reputation, will in time have none to excite his solicitude. We should 
deny the honors of a national poem to an epic, which was devoted to 
the glory of any other country than our own; and we would equally 
withhold the character of national from any "American w riter, who 
should lend himself to the object of bringing the institutions and the 
character of freedom into disrepute, or w ho should go so far as to declare 
or indicate a preference of monarchy and hereditary distinctions, over 
the equal privileges of the people of the United States. Such a writer 
might be a native, but in our opinion could lay no claim to national 
feeling, and of course would contribute nothing to the national litera- 
ture; for according to our definition, one absolutely implies the other. 

We do not pretend to insist that all the literature of a nation should 
be devoted to national subjects, but we do go’so far as to say, that a 
patriotic and decided leaning towards our country ought to be the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the writings of every native. If there is 
not a strong infusion of this sterling ingredient, it may be produced in 
America, or any where else, but it can challenge no claim to a home 
in the spot of its birth. It is a citizen of the world, and has no privi- 
lege of birthright any where. We should think little of a soldier who 
fought under any banner but that of his native or adopted country ; and 
our estimation of a writer whose talents were indiscriminately at the 
service of liberty and despotism, would be equally slight. ‘To write, is 
pretty much on a par with fighting, for the enemy. 

Nor is it our intention to say that an American writer should declare 
war against the rest of the world. Such a course would produce a 
perpetual literary warfare, and foster the most pernicious national anti- 
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pathies. There can be no question, that the writers of England, by 
carrying an attachment to the honor of their country to the extreme of 
contempt for every other, have provoked the dislike of almost every 
reading people. ‘This is most especially the case in the United States. 
We have forgiven the injuries, but the insults of England will be long 
remembered. Our theory of a national literature, goes not to such a 
length. All we require, is, that an American work, the production of 
a native writer, should bear the impress of its origin. That its physi- 
ognomy should vouch for its paternity, and its sentiments bear une- 
quivocal testimony to the soil from whence it sprung. Now on exami- 
nation we are persuaded it will be found, that where the language does 
not at once designate the country to which a book belongs, there is no 
other criterion so unerting, as the feeling of patriotism. Foreign wri- 
ters may delineate the aspect of our scenery, and give a true descrip- 
tion of the character, habits, and manners of the people ; they may enter 
into the spirit of our social relations, our political institutions, and the 
policy of our government, but there is one thing they cannot do. The 
cannot feel that inborn attachment, that touching preference, which 
every true man cherishes for the country of his birth. It is this feel- 
ing which emphatically constitutes a national character, and which is 
essential to the constitution of a national literature. Without it, the 
literature of our nation will only be distinguished from that of another, 
by a different name, and a different tongue. To constitute an Ameri- 
can work, something more than the mere name is necessary: it seems 
to us that it should always appeal more or less to the national feelings, 
and exhibit some degree of individuality. It should neither be a copy, 
or an abject imitation. 

We regret to say that this character of distinctness, or if you please 
originality, is much wanting in our literature. In every thing but our 
politics, we are too much given to imitation. We imitate foreign 
fashions, and follow foreign opinions, with a degree of docility which 
approaches to abjectness.” We have neither a national dress, a national 
taste, or a national character of our own. All are borrowed or imita- 
ted. Hence arises the strange phenomenon, which cannot but have 
struck every reflecting observer, of a country, whose social habits are 
diametrically opposed to its political institutions ; a country where politi- 
cal equality constitutes the basis of the government, and social inequal- 
ities the foundation of personal intercourse. At the election polls, and 
in all matters of a political nature, we are equal; in the drawing room, 
and in all our social relations, there is as wide a distinction maintained 
as in the most legitimate court circles, where hereditary or official dis- 
tinctions constitute the very basis of society. We have learned from 
books, or have imbibed through this habit of imitation, all those ficti- 
tious notions of distinctions, having no relation to personal merit, use- 
fulness in society, or intellectual superiority, which it was the great 
object of our system of government to abolish entirely. We have 
attempted to keep up the edifice of social inequality, while the founda- 
tion was taken away. 

Had our habits and manners been formed on the basis of our civil 
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and political institutions, there might, and probably would have grown 
up in this country a state of society more in harmony with our social 
relations. But unfortunately, we think, while we threw off the polit- 
ical, we retained the social fetters of Europe. While we repudiated 
her hereditary system, we continued to cherish her social inequalities, 
and to cling to the ragged remnant of those distinctions of rank, which 
we profess to abhor in theory. There is perhaps no country in the 
world, where people are more tenacious of any real or imaginary claim 
to superiority, arising from family or wealth, and where more marked 
distinctions are kept up between the different classes of society. We 
recollect the period when no clerk, or retail trader, was permitted to 
subscribe to the city assemblies, which at that time formed a sort of 
Almack’s, sacred to the aristocracy of wholesale merchants, professional 
characters, gentlemen who professed nothing, and those who in the 
common phrase, ‘lived on their means.’ Even to this day, no lady of 
any pretensions to fashion, can be persuaded to go to a ball on the 
birth-day of Washington, or any other glorious national anniversary, 
because, forsooth, the company will not be select, and she may possi- 
bly be contaminated by dancing in the same cotillion with the daugh- 
ter of a respectable mechanic, who in person, manners, accomplish- 
ments, and most especially in real value, is perhaps eminently her 
superior. This ridiculous idea of a distinction of ranks, does not belong 
to our country, nor does it naturally arise out of our government and 
institutions. It is imbibed from those books which form the ordinary 
reading of our would-be fashionables, and which every where hold up 
the more useful classes of society to ridicule or contempt. Honest worth 
is, in almost all these, introduced for no other purpose than to induce 
the scoffs or laughter of high-bred insolence ; and those who value them- 
selves on their superiority in breeding, seem to have no other mode of 
displaying it, than bY forfeiting all pretension to common politeness, 
and the ordinary feelings of humanity. These books constitute our 
school of manners. We imitate them at second hand, and those who 
cannot catch their elegance and polish, fancy they make up for all defi- 
ciencies, by imitating their insolence, and wounding the feelings of all 
those on whom they affect to look down from their imaginary elevation. 
In short, like all imitators, they retail only the faults of aristocracy, 
without aspiring to any of its virtues. They unite vulgar pretension 
with vulgar minds, and fancy themselves dignified, when they are only 
ridiculous. They appear to have no other criterion of elegance but 
that of outside glitter and ostentatious finery, and to imagine that it is 
not moral excellence, and honorable usefulness, but money, that consti- 
tutes the only claim to dignity in this country. | 

We believe that it is the duty of every American writer to do his best 
to correct this pernicious foible, which is the result of an imitation of 
foreign manners, and a state of society at war with all our institu- 
tions. If they love their country, and cherish its liberties they should 
make it a point of conscience never on any occasion to lend them- 
selves to foster or perpetuate these unnatural exotics. It seems to us 
that they should miss no opportunity that comes in their way, to ridi- 
cule and contemn these arbitrary distinctions in society, which have no 
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connexion whatever w ith aes intrinsic sien and dignity of man; that 
they should inculcate an entire new system of eradations in society, 
founded on the very nature of our government, which should recognize 
merit as the sole foundation for distinction, and in all their fictitious 
writings, endeavor to exemplify the doctrine, that neither accidental 
wealth, or outward manners, ought ever to take precedence of honest 
usefulness, incorruptible mtegrity, or superior genius and acquirements. 
Instead of following the example of the fashionable English novelists, 
who never introduce a plain, honest man into their ‘ good society,’ except 
as monkeys are sometimes brought in to be laughed at, they should 
unite to raise that class to their proper station in the social system, that 
is, toa rank equal with the highest inthe country. In short, that they 

should place morals, acquirements, and usefulness, above mere artificial 
manners and outside glitter, and do all they can to establish a better 
standard of human dignity, than mere factitious or accidental distine- 
tions. 

The love of our country, is in our opinion the great basis on which 
a national literature isto be erected. We do not mean an exclusive and 
bigoted attachment, which can see no faults at home, and no virtues in 
foreigners, but a strong, well founded and enduring preference of our 
native land, over every other in the world. Neither would we wish to 
see our writers always insisting on its claims to superiority, with a vulgar 
and noisy perseverance, and obtruding our claims forever on the atten- 
tion of mankind. Let them content themselves with a defensive war- 
fare, when war shall be necessary. This is not the kind of national 
feeling we mean. It is not coupled either with arrogant self-sufficiency, 
or with a dislike or conte mpt of other countries and nations. It demands 
nothing but justice, and wishes for nothing but the respect of the world. 
[t is exemplified, not by empty boasting, clamorous avidity for praise, 
or childish impatience of censure; but by a calm, quiet, manly inde- 
pendence of thought and action ; by a deep feeling of inborn, long- 
cherished preference, which is indicated on all proper occasions, by a 
general tone of affectionate devotion, that no one can mistake, as arising 
from any other source than genuine patriotism. It is not precisely the 
exclusive patriotism of the English, which approaches to that bigotry 
which allows of no salvation out of its own creed, and which would 
seem to have no mode of rising in the world, except that of mounting 
on the shoulders of others; and still less is it the patriotism of our own 
country, which appears principally to consist in bringing down the stan- 
dard of European excellence as low as possible, and then making it the 
object of our most abject imitation. We would have men love their 
country, even though it might possess nothing worthy of their affection, 
just as we would have childre n revere their parents, though they should 
excite the ridicule of others. But the best foundation for true patriotism, 
is a clear, rational perception of the just claims of our country to our 
attachment and devotion. 

But whatever may be the real basis of a national literature, we con- 
ceive ourselves fully warranted in asserting, that it cannot be founded 
on an abject imitation of the literature of any other nation. It should 
unquestionably be modified and restrained by those universal principles 
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w hich have been adopted by all civilized people, ar partake in the 
great family likeness, which has grown out of the adoption of a com- 
mon standard of excellence. But it should not be an inveterate likeness 
of any preéxisting model, nor ought it to confine itself to fac-similes. 
It must possess some striking features to distinguish it from the litera- 
ture of any other country, or it can assert no claim to the distinction of 
nationality. It must be sufficiently original to claim some degree of 
individuality, and identify its nativity, either by certain peculiarities i in 
opinion, certain preferences for things not especially relished by other 
nations, occasional traces of a departure from the old beaten track, and 
especially by local allusions, descriptions, references, and attachments, 
which cannot be mistaken in their origin. These at the same time give 
the stamp of originality, and designate the source whence they were 
derived. Without something of this kind, a country may possess thou- 
sands of writers, but it will never lay any just claim to the honor of a 
national literature, which has for its basis national manners, national 
habits, opinions, traditions, history, and above all, national feeling. 

If this idea of a national literature is just, it must be acknowledged 
that we have as yet made no great progress in its creation. By far the 
greater portion of our works of fiction, both in poetry and prose, might 
claim equal affinity with China, as with the manners, habits, and feel- 
ings of thiscountry. They are copies of European originals, and have 
no national physiognomy. They appeal to none of our national sym- 
pathies, through the medium of history or tradition; delineate not one 
feature of national manners, not one peculiar characteristic, and are just 
about as much American works, as the foreigner naturalized the day 
after his landing, is an American citizen. They address themselves 
almost exclusively to retailing European prejudices and opinions; delin- 
eating at second hand a state of manners, which does not only not exist, 
but we earnestly hope never will exist in the United States, and, holding 
up to our imitation or admiration, precisely what, as republicans, we 
ought neither to imitate nor admire, being entirely subversive of our 
national institutions and social happiness. The naturalization or agop- 
tion of such literature as this can have no other effect than to disgust 
the young and inexperienced with every thing partaking of nature ‘and 
simplicity ; weaken their attachment to our republican system; imbue 
them with an unmanly taste for. effeminate frivolities, and implant in 
their hearts a sickly admiration of all those effects of a system of dis- 
tinctions and inequalities, such as our patriot fathers laboured to destroy 
forever in this country. This was the general character of our native 
literature some few years ago; but of late it has assumed a much better 
tone, although still vitiated by the old habit of imitation. To this there 
are also some few honorable exceptions, and it is a subject of special 
gratification to us, that they are found among the very first and best of 
our authors. It is among writers of an inferior grade, that we always 
find the imitative class. It seems to be the destiny of such always to 
imitate, and always to choose either bad models, or the faults of good 
ones, for imitation. 

Jt is much to be regretted that so large a portion of our periodical 
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literature, has, for many years past, consisted principally of selections 
from foreign publications, rather than contributions from our own resour- 
ces. One special reason for this preference probably was, that the for- 
mer, if not the best, were at least the cheapest, being procured by a 
species of freebooting on the borders of English literature. This 
enabled the publisher to offer his work at a cheaper rate, than if it were 
filled with articles fairly purchased ; for it will be always found that the 
honest gentleman who comes by his goods in a left-handed way, can 
under-sell the fair purchaser. Hence the larger portion of our periodi- 
cals, though born in the country, became expatriated from the moment of 
their birth. They called themselves American, but like our fashion- 
able people, their dress, manners, morals, and sympathies, were all 
foreign. Nothing was lately more common than to take up one of these 
American periodicals, without finding in it one single article the pro- 
duction of an American writer, or one word about the country. The 
criticisms were the mere servile echoes of foreign journals ; the science 
and philosophy was filched from the same source; the reviews and 
notices were European ; the sentiments European ; and in short, instead 
of an original, we got nothing but a second hand hash, compounded of 
the remnants of dishes served up months ago on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Blackwood, the New Monthly, the Examiner, the Atheneum, 
and that most invaluable production, the London Literary Gazette, fur- 
nished their respective quotas to make up these American publications, 
occasionally aided by a dish of slip-slop, or egotistical gossip, from some 
travelling chambermaid, or dandy, giving an account of such piquant 
novelties as Rome, Florence, Paris, Mount Vesuvius, the Grand Duke, 
St. Peters, the Coliseum, Lady Blessington, and all the second or third 
rate donkeys in lion’s skins, in London and elsewhere. 

And these were called American periodicals, and this was denom- 
inated American literature, although destitute of every attribute of 
nationality ; not a sentiment, not a description, not a vestige, a rem- 
nant, an indication apprepriate to such atitle. No strictures on Ameri- 
can manners; no attempts to point out and correct, by reason or by 
ridicule, the faults or foibles of high or low life; no patriotic feeling ; 
nothing to indicate that the head or the soul of an American had any 
agency whatever in the composition. But these impositions on the 
credulity of the public are rapidly passing away. A large proportion 
of our periodicals is now devoted to original articles, from native hands, 
generally having a reference to our country, and illustrating either its 
manners, scenery, tradition, or history. We could point out three or 
four magazines, which compare advantageously with any one now 
published in England, and furnish ample proof that we are growing 
rich enough to live without begging, borrowing, or stealing. All 
appearances indicate that our writers are gradually approaching the 
true track of originality, and that not many years will elapse before we 
have a national literature, from which other people will borrow in their 
turn. 


Lehi Pew 
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‘THY WILL BE DONE’’ 


* Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.’ 





Wuen life is like some gentle rill, 

Whose waves through blooming meadows run: 
While summer breezes o’er it play, 
Where’er its sparkling waters stray, 
How easy then it is to say— 

‘Thy will be done!’ 


When life is like that gentle rill, 
While frosty winter rests thereon, 
And icy fetters bar its way, 
And storms for summer winds have sway, 
How very hard it is to say— 
‘Thy will be done!’ 


When life is like some lofty tree, 
Whose green leaves glisten in the sun, 
hile from its top the wild bird’s lay 
Is heard throughout the merry day, 
How easy then it is to say— 
‘Thy will be done!’ 


When life is like that lofty tree, 
Whose leaves have fallen, one by one, 
Its glories trampled in the clay, 
And all its minstrels flown away, 
How very hard it is to say— 
‘Thy will be done!’ 


When life is full of hope and joy, 
And Pleasure’s voices lure us on, 
And every path our feet essay, 
Is aed to measures light and gay, 
How easy then it is to say— 
‘They wil be done !’ 


When life is full of doubt and care, 
And every winning charm is gone, 
And all around us is decay, 
Nor even hope comes to betray, 
How very hard it is to say— 
‘Thy will be done!’ 


When life’s great work is all performed, 
And the unfading wreath is won, 
How gladly doth the soul obey, 
The voice that summons it away, 
How easy then it is to say— 
‘Thy will be done!’ 


When youth is in its strength and pride, 
And life is only just begun, 
And friends are beckoning us to stay, 
While death will suffer no delay, 
Ah, then, how hard it is to say— 
‘Thy will be done!’ 


Albany, April, 1835. ViaTon. 
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A FOOT EXCURSION IN TUSCANY. 


THE APPENINES 


THERE is no better preparation for a few weeks of travel, than five 
or six months of assiduous study. The mind springs up like a freed 
bow from the confinement of constant labor, and no bird released from 
prison, can hail more joy ously the shades of his native wood, than the 
wearied student turns from the stillness of his study to the living air of 

nature. Every object greets him witha quickening voice. The breeze 
of morning awakens him to exertion, and lingers coolly around his 
feverish brow. The distant mountain invites him with its rugged slope 
and misty crest, and the quiet valley arrests his step, to linger and to 
meditate. 


Tue first blush of morning was stealing over a few light clouds 
that lay stretched abov e the eastern horizon, as I buckled on my knap- 
sack for my first tour among the Appenines. Giving a hasty glance 
at the exterior of the massive Cathedral of Arezzo, I passed along the 
square toward the gate, and was soon alone upon the highway to 
the mountains. For the first half mile, the road was silent and solitar y; 
but as the rosy light grew brighter with the approach of the sun, every 
part began to throng with busy forms. It was the vintage season —the 
season of mirth and festiv ity, -and the characteristic gayety of the period 
lent its bright coloring to the whole landsc ape. My path lay through 
a long range of fertile vineyards, where the vine and the fig-tree, purple 
fruit and green foliage, were mingled in rich profusion. In one quarter 
was a smiling peasant girl, tripping with her basket lightly to the wine 
press: in another, the grave form of an aged man cheerfully bending 
beneath his burthen: here was a group of eager rivals, eac h pressing 
to be foremost in stripping, his vine, —there a small party gaily sharing 
their morning repast of bread and fruits, beneath the shade of a fig-tree. 
{t was impossible to resist the influence of such a scene, and as I walked 
gaily along to the sweet music of rustic merriment, the hours of the 
morning glided rapidly away, and half my first day’s journey was 
accomplished, before I felt the slichtest sensation of weariness. 

Afier an hour’s repose, and a he arty meal at a little hamlet near the 
foot of the mountains, I turned aside, for the first time, from the main 
road, and directed my steps toward the ascent. Vineyards and cottages 
were still scattered along the path, and the gay forms and sounds that 
had cheered my morning walk, continued for a time to move on every 
side. But soon the scene began gradually to change. The green 
chain of vineyards was broken by tracts of meadow, or planted ground. 
Here and there a desolate spot succeeded, with scarce a trace of culti- 

vation. These grew by degrees more freque nt, seeming to spread out 
under the eye and extend farther in every direction. The cultivated 
spots wore a rough and chilling look, as if they were placed beyond the 
proper habitation of man, and as I advanced along the ascent, each step 
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seemed to carry me fanhow from, the traces of life. ‘he deep and sol- 
emn silence of the vast tract before me had checked the light and joyful 
feelings of the morning, and it was not without a sigh that | turned 
back to catch the last sounds of mirth that stole faintly up from the 
distant valley. 

A turn in the path soon shut out the vale from my view. Long, rug- 
ged wastes spread before me, succeeded at times by a solitary cottage, 
ora small space of brighter landscape. Even these at last entirely 
disappeared, and the path continued alternately to wind around the 
rocky sides of a hill, or pass beneath the matted branches of a dark 
wood. Every thing was sombre and still: not a living form could be 
seen ; even the cawing of a solitary crow would have seemed cheerful. 
Daylight, by degrees s, grew fainter. From time to time the sun was 
lost behind some projection of the mountain, and the light fell dimly 
and indistinctly, as if shaded by a veil. The peaks that rose on every 
side, cast along the slopes and valleys longer shadows, which deepening 
still more as they blended with the shades of the forest, gave the last 
blushes of day the dim and shadowy air of twilight. 

Sunset found me in a small valley that ‘spread in pensive quietness 
between’ two long slopes of the mountain. <A broad stream flowed 
along its bosom, and was lost far below in the windings of the vale. I 
threw myself upon the grass near its brink. It was sunset above. A 
golden light still stre amed upward from the western sky, and tinged the 
wooded crests of the mountain with varied hues.. A low murmur of 
rushing waters and stirring leaves filled the airaround me. The shades 
of evening gradually deepened on every side. One by one the stars 
came forth, and a softer hue seemed to steal over the shadows of the 

valley, as their bright orbs floated along on the dark waters of the 

stream. But the whole scene faded from before me, as thoughts of other 
scenes, and a distant land, arose in my mind. How dear, in such an 
hour, are the scenes that memory pictures,—how sweet the soft and 
melancholy thoughts of the past, —of the distant and the dead! 

Awaking from the dream, into which the hour had betrayed me, I 
hastily crossed the stream, and began to search for the traces of the foot- 
path on the other side. But notwithstanding the brightness of the star- 
light, it was impossible to distinguish a single track among the low 
shrubs that grew around the foot of the mountain. I was compelled, 
therefore, to begin the ascent as well as I could, slowly picking my way 
through bushes and brambles, and stumbling over the stones and broken 
branches that covered the slope. In this manner | at last gained the 
summit, though nearly breathless and exhausted with my efforts. Here 
I easily regained the footpath. It was still a gradual ascent, running 
with freque nt curves along the side of the mountain. It was no time 
to loiter in the way, and | hastened forward with as rapid a pace as I 
could command, after the fatigue of the day. The confused cries of a 
large flock, mingled with the clear voice of the shepherd, told me that 
| was once more approaching the abode of man. It was a single cot- 
tage, the bleak dwelling of a mountain shepherd, built directly at the 
foot of the last peak of the mountain, which rose above it, black with the 
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shades of a thick wood. I had hardly time to ask the direction of the 
convent, when the deep tones of the bell rung out from the summit of 
the peak. There could be no better guide, and following the sounds 
along a short but precipitous ascent, I soon joined a small band of pil- 
grims at the gates of La Vernia. 


THE CONVENT. 


‘An American!’ exclaimed the friar at the porter’s lodge, as he 
examined the little slip on which I had written my name and country ; 
‘an American, and come so far to see us!’ 

‘A Jong journey, in truth, Father, but well worth the trouble it 
gives.’ 

‘ And are there any Catholics in your country ? 

‘ Certainly there are,’ I replied, ‘and in some parts the ‘holy church’ 
can boast a numerous flock.’ 

‘And you?’ added the friar, with peculiar emphasis, while the pil- 
grims, with whom I had entered, drew nearer in order to hear my 
reply. 

‘A heretic, Father,—not a remarkably good one, but still a Protes- 
tant.’ 

The good Father shook his head, as he turned away to convey to 
the chief of the convent the names and wishes of the tardy guests. What 
impression this avowal of my heresy may have made upon the mind 
of the Prior, I am not able to say, but within half an hour after my first 
appearance within his walls, I found myself comfortably seated by his 
side, before a table that literally groaned beneath the weight of an 
abundant repast, while the cheering warmth of a sparkling fire soon 
banished every recollection of the chill atmosphere of the evening. 
My Father Prior was a boon companion, and knew well the value of 
a warm supper and ruddy flask, after a long day’s journey on foot. 
‘Fill your glass, he repeated, after the first hurry of our meal was 
over ; “there is nothing like wine to keep out the sharp air of such an 
eagle's nest as this;’ “and setting mea good example, by constantly 
filling his own, he soon brought us to the bottom of the flask. 

One seldom sleeps well during the first night that is passed in a 
strange place. At least it was so with me. [ lay long restless and 
uneasy, watching from my pillow the shadows which the half burnt 
faggots threw out upon the wall, and listening to the deep murmur of 
the wind, that raged around the walls of the convent. At length the 
fatigue of the day began slowly to weigh down my eyelids, and I was 
gradually sinking into a deep slumber, when suddenly the convent 
bell began the toll of midnight prayer. In a few moments, the hurried 
steps of the friars, descending to the chapel, were heard along the 
lodges below, and for a short time the convent seemed filled with the 
busy hum of life. The tolling of the bell ceased, and the echo of the 
last footstep died away among the cloisters. I could not bear the sud- 
den silence, and rising in my bed, strained my ear to catch the sounds 
anew. A soft strain of distant music seemed struggling with the hoarse 
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voice of the night-wind. At times it rose, for a moment, above it, and 
a long, deep swell of harmony came floating in triumph through the 
vaulted aisles of the cloister. Then followed a stronger rush of the 
blast, and the hymn was lost in the melancholy sighs of the forest. 
Again the full tones of midnight worship were borne onward to the 
ear, and again their last strain died away on the rushing of the breeze. 
The hurried tread of the friars was once more heard along the passage 
to their cells, and every sound was lost in the inconstant moaning of 
the wind. 

My first task in the morning was to visit the holy places of the con- 
vent; for La Vernia was founded by St. Francis, and is filled with the 
traces of his spiritual conflicts and physical humiliations. Numerous 
traditions linger around this consecrated spot, and, religiously preserved 
by the more zealous of the brotherhood, contribute to strengthen the 
enthusiasm of noviciates and pilgrims. On a narrow path that runs 
along the edge of an immense precipice, you see the marks of divine 
interposition, by which the holy saint was rescued from the hands of 
the Devil. In another part is the favored chapel, where his vigils 
were cheered by celestial visions, and revelations from heaven. But 
there is one spot which no one can visit without deep emotion. It isa 
low, vaulted chamber, hewn out of the solid rock, by the art of man, or 
by the more skilful architecture of nature. No covering is spread over 
its chilly walls, and the damp from the earth above, forcing its wa 
through a thousand crevices, falls in small drops from the roof. In 
one side of this desolate chamber, a low niche has been cut, about two 
feet wide, and not exceeding the length of a common sized man. A 
little couch of iron bars extends across it. This was the bed of St. 
Francis,—the bed on which his worn and exhausted body gathered 
strength for new penance and longer vigils. ‘These dripping walls 
have caught the voice of his midnight supplications, and echoed the 
first tones of his morning hymn. What tales of deep mental agony 
might they not reveal! What scenes of self-abasement, of bold resolve, 
of perfect resignation, of fierce struggle with every lingering wish for 
the world, and, if the Catholic legend be true, of stern battle with the 
powers of darkness, and cheering visions from angels of light ! 

On returning to the convent, I found the brotherhood collected in a 
small square in front of the chapel. In one corner stood a group, 
whose pallid and emaciated features bore witness to the severe disci- 
pline of the noviciate. In another was a band of aged friars, who, from 
the gravity and earnestness of their manner, might have been engaged 
in a question of deep theology. A third was apparently more at ease 
than either of the others, and partly seated on the low wall, and partly 
leaning against it, seemed to have no other care than to while away the 
moments of leisure. I should have taken them for the idlers of the 
convent, had I not distinguished among them the portly form of the 
Prior. He recognized me at the same instant, and advancing towards 
me with extended hand, conducted me to the group, and presented me 
to its members in turn. 

This was the most favorable point of view from which I had seen 
50 
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the situation of the convent, and the friars carefully pointed out every 
remarkable spot to my obsetvation. I should not know how to describe 
the scene to one who had never been among the mountains; but he 
who has, will easily picture to himself the long tract that spreads out 
to the eye, varied with thick woods and cultivated fields, with here and 
there a bright stream, or a small village, scarcely to be distinguished 
from the vineyards that surround it,—while around you, and above, a 
hundred wild peaks soar upward into the blue sky, with dark forests 
and precipitous crags, amid a solemn silence that the voice of man has 
seldom broken. 

My readers will hardly care to follow me throughout all my rambles, 
or listen to the stories and day-dreams that whiled away my time at 
La Vernia. The regular duties of alternate labor and devotion allow 
the friars but little time for romance; and the humble cares of laborious 
life are scarcely congenial with poetry. Although in part gratified, I 
was in part disappointed, and found there,--as we too often find in 
life—that the coloring of imagination is seldom borrowed from reality. 

G. W. G. 


TO THE PYRAMIDS. 


* Man makes that great which makes him little.’—Byron. 





Ye watch-towers of Time! that for ages unnumber’d, 
From Afric’s red deserts have gazed on her skies, 

A later antiquity’s wrecks have encumber’d 
The cities,—the nations,—that saw you arise. 


The Pharaohs, your founders, ‘twas mockery to bind them 
In cerements embalmed that have vanquished decay, 

Since science has rent the strong bands that entwined them, 
And analyzed rudely imperial clay. 


Gaul’s emperor sighed, when, with victory sated, 
Beneath your stern grandeur his standard he furl’d, 

As he thought that mid-way from creation ye dated 
The era that ushered your forms to the world. 


‘So ends,’ he exclaimed, ‘all our puny ambition: 
Man buildeth a tomb and it buries his name, 

Forgot in the marble whose cold inanition 

Outlasts the hot breath of the conqueror’s fame.’ 


How proudly ye stand for the thunder to jest on ! 
Each peak for the air’s feathered monarch a throne : 
The vulture sweeps upward your summits to rest on, 
The stork in your shadow steps lordly and lone. 


And so shall ye stand, mid the wild desolation 
That girdeth your vastness—like gods of your clime, 

Till the mountains upheave from earth’s reeling foundation, 
And Eternity breaks down the barriers of Time! 
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A PASSAGE 


IN THE HISTORY OF RICHARD THE THIRD OF ENGLAND. 


One of the finest specimens remaining of the splendid mansions 
built and inhabited by the rich citizens of London, about the middle of 
the 15th century, is Crosby Hall,* which, though considerably dilapi- 
dated by time, ana obscured bythe more modern but less dignified 
buildings that commerce has erected around it, still presents to the eye 
a noble monument of civic wealth and grandeur, in the reign of the 
fourth Edward. It is more than probable, that the terms of easy famii- 
iarity on which that gay and popular monarch lived with his metropo- 
litan subjects, induced the more wealthy of them to vie with each other 
in erecting mansions suitable for the reception and entertainment of 
their princely guest. Many of these residences were built in a style 
of architecture, and fitted up with a magnificence, apparently more 
calculated for the splendid revelries of a Court, than adapted to the 
simple and unostentatious habits of a London merchant. Accordingly 
we find,that Crosby Hall, (after the death of its founder, Sir John Crosby, 
a rich alderman and wool merchant,) attracted the notice of Richard, 
Duke of Gloster, who, pleased with its noble exterior, and the chaste 
style of its interna] decoration, purchased it, and it became a favorite 
residence during his protectorate, and the greater part of his reign. 
When courting the popularity by which he hoped to pave the way to 
royalty, he played, in its gorgous banquet hall, the smooth and pol- 
ished courtier, the frank and generous host ; while in its more secret 
recesses, surrounded by the tools of ambition, his subtle yet powerful 
genius originated and matured the plans which conducted him at length, 
through the blood of his nearest kindred, to an unstable and tottering 
throne. 

About the time at which our history commences, this prince had 
swayed the British sceptre little more than a year. During that short 
period, the scaffold had almost incessantly streamed with blood, and 
the noblest houses in the realm had wept the victims of his supicious 
policy. But the hatred of despotic cruelty is a feeling too strongly 
implanted by nature in the mind of man, to be put down by the axe of 
the executioner; and the tyrant soon found that for every enemy he 
swept from his path, he raised up hundreds, who only waited an oppor- 
tunity to avenge their martyred countrymen. Richard was not blind 
to the confederation that was silently forming against him. He knew 





—_—-- - —-—__ ——— --— —- — --- - 


What now remains of this fine old palace occupies the western and northern 
fronts of an irregular quadrangle called Crosby square, on the east side of Bishop's 
gate street, London. 

The magnificent Banquet Hall, and part of the north wing, are the only parts now 
standing, the other portions having been destroyed by fire, at the latter end of the 17th 
century. 
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that men sheesh snes ‘eae eyes tow whe the young Earl of Rich- 
mond, asthe future redresser of their multiplied wrongs, and that many 

of the ancient nobility, Yorkists as well as Lancasterians, were flock- 

ing to the court of Francis Duke of Brittany, (where Richmond re- 
sided,) to tender him their aid and services. But the usurper also 
knew, that the standard of civil war had not yet been unfurled, and he 
flattered himself that he had a stroke of policy in reserve, which would 
arrest the uplifted arm of retribution, and sheath the sword of faction 
in perpetual peace. It was to him of little moment that his object was 
only attainable by murder. Having once resolved upon it as expedient 
no compunctious visitings were likely to prevent its fulfilment. 

It was with this fixed purpose in his mind, that ona fine evening 
in the spring of the year 1484, Richard determined on visiting his 
unhappy consort, Anne of Warwick, who was confined in the south 
wing of the palace of Crosby ans. He had on that day given a 
sumptuous repast to some of his most faithful adherents, and had dis- 
missed them, flushed with wine and flattery, unconscious, in their van- 
ity at being made the confidents of a king, that they were but the blind 
instruments of unscrupulous ambition. 

As the last guest departed, the lip of the Usurper curled with a 
smile of bitter contempt at the credulity of his dupes ; then wrapping 
his mantle closely around his mis-shapen and ill-proportioned person, 
he made a sign to the pages in waiting that their attendance was unne- 
cessary, and leaving the banquet hall, turned into the corridor which 
led to that wing of the palace in w hich the Queen was imprisoned. 
Crossing the base court, he entered a narrow, vaulted passage, and 
after proceeding along it for a few yards, stopped before a low arched 
door way. ‘Taking from his girdle a silver key, he wnlocked the mas- 
sive oaken door, and entered the apartment. It was a large and gloomy 
room, with a lofty and elaborately carved roof of polished chesnut, 
lighted by Gothic windows, divided, by heavy stone mullions, and admit- 
ting through the semi-opaque glass, then in use, a sombre and melan- 
choly twilight. The walls were paneled with oak, and in the intervals 
between the windows were atcha recesses, each of which con- 
tained the image of some saint, with a small stone altar before it, giv- 
ing evidence thatthe apartment had been at one time used as a chapel. 
The floor was strewed with rushes, and the whole furniture of the 
room consisted of a low oaken couch, covered with faded crimson dra- 
pery, and a chair and table of the same material, on the latter of which 
lay a piece of unfinished embroidery. In one of the recesses above men- 
tioned, knelt a lady in black robes, before an image of the Virgin. In 
her clasped hands she held an ebony crucifix, and was so deeply 
engaged in her devotions, as to be unconscious of the presence of an 
intruder. This was the unfortunate Queen Anne. On entering, the 
King had started back with momentary alarm, for coming suddenly 
from the strong light of the banquet hail, he had not immediately dis- 
tinguished her majesty, and for an instant imagined she had escaped. 
As soonas he perceived her, he advanced, and laying his hand roughly 
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on her shoulder, bade her ‘get up from her mummery.’ The unhappy 
princess turned, and encountering the stern glance of her oppressor, 
uttered a faint shriek, and with a convulsive shudder, buried her face 
in the folds of her drapery 

‘Ha!’ said Richard,—his naturally harsh and dissonant voice rendered 
still more discordant from the tone of malignant sarcasm in which he 
spoke,—‘ ha! after’so long an absence has our loving queen no gentler 
greeting than a shriek of terror? Am I the devil, that thou shouldst 
hide thine eyes, and shrink and tremble when I approach thee? What!’ 
continued he, ‘is the love that prompted thee to wed me, with Edward’s 
blood yet reeking on my hands, grown cold so soon? But I cry your 
mercy, madam. ~ Perhaps you shrieked from sudden joy at seeing me.’ 

‘Richard,’ said the Queen, ‘ why dost thou mock me thus? How- 
ever much I may have offended Heaven by the act thou speakest of, 
thow shouldst be the last to taunt me with my weakness. Is it not 
enough that thou-hast deprived me of my just rights,—slaughtered my 
dearest friends, and immured me here,—but thou must come to ezult 
over my misery, and crush and trample on my almost broken heart ? 
What have I ever done to deserve such malignant hatred ? 

‘Fool!’ exclaimed the king, with vehemence, ‘thou standest in the 
way both of my love and my ambition,—and are not these sufficient 
causes of hatred ?’ 

‘Oh, God!’ replied Anne, in a voice half choked by grief, ‘oh God! 
that I werea peasant’s child —the daughter of the meanest schelm that 
tills the earth,—any thing but a Queen.’ She turned aside to dry the 
tears she could no longer repress, and then added ina firmer tone: 
‘But thou didst not come to listen to my repinings. There is some 
deadly purpose in thy heart. Tellme my fate at once. What wouldst 
thou have me do?’ 

‘I'd have thee die, minion!’ shouted the king, stamping fiercely on the 
floor. After a short pause, he continued more calmly: ‘I'd have thee 
die; and methinks the proud blood of the haughty Warwick must have 
degenerated i in thy veins, or thou wouldst have died a year ago. Why, 
the meanest kitchen wench had broken her heart beneath the insults I 
have heaped upon ¢hee. Hark in thine ear: thou hast outlived my pas- 
sion,—thy sickly brat is dead,—I’m tired of thee.” The young Elizabeth 
is passing fair, and | would wed her. Mark me, thou art the only 
obstacle. Dost understand me ?’ 

‘Yes, I understand thee well,’ said the Queen, mournfully,— and 
believe me,’ she continued, ‘ believe me, Richard, thou canst not more 
ardently desire my death, than ; 

‘Ha!’ cried the tyrant, eagerly interrupting her,— ha! sayest thou 
so? Then by St. Paul, thou shalt not lack the means!’ With these 
words he drew from beneath his mantle, a small phial containing some 
dark liquid, and approaching the Queen, he said in a low whis sper 

‘Anne, in this phial there is a solace both for thy cares and mine. 
Life, as thou sayest, has doubtless long been a burden to thee: drink 
this, then, and mourn no more.’ 
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‘No, tempter! I will not drink!’ exclaimed the unhappy Queen, 
with sudden energy. ‘ Monster! thou hast made earth a hell to me, 
and now thou wouldst bar my entrance to heaven! Away! I will 
not commit self murder!’ 

‘The crime and the punishment shall rest on my head,’ said Rich- 
ard: ‘for see,’ he added, plucking a poignard from his girdle, ‘ this 
shall be thy excuse in the heaven thou pratest of, that either thou must 
have drank that potion, or this dagger would have silenced thy scru- 
ples. Die, thou must, by the one or the other; but I would rather 
thou didst choose the poison, being, as thou knowest, a peaceful man, 
eschewing bloodshed.’ 

T'o this brutal speech his persecuted victim made no reply, but step- 
ping aside to the niche appropriated to the Virgin, she placed her 
crucifix upon the altar, and kneeling before it, “appeared for some 
moments to be engaged in silent prayer. When she arose, her fea- 
tures were tranquil and composed. With a firm and dignified step she 
approached the king, and saying ina voice of impressive solemnity, 
‘The guilt of this deed be upon thy head!’ stretched out her hand to 
receive the potion. ‘The gaze of the murderous usurper quailed before 
the resigned but unshrinking glance of his injured wife, and his hand 
slightly ‘trembled as he gave her the phial; but this feeling of com- 
punction, if such it might be called, was only momentary ; for his savage 
eye dilated, and his sallow and swarthy cheek flushed with exultation, 
as the Queen, looking meekly upwards, raised the fatal vessel to her 
lips, and drained its contents to the very dregs. 

The poison must have been of extraordinary potency, for she had 
scarcely reached and thrown herself upon her couch, ere the venom 
began to work. Her limbs became convulsed, the veins of her fore- 
head swelled, and her features became writhen and distorted with the 
fierceness of her internal agony. But this lasted not long. The hue 
of fever faded from her sunken cheek, and there fell upon her pallid 
face and marble brow, that undefinable and awful expression which 
Death sends before him as the type and shadow of his coming pre- 
sence. Her eyes were fixed upon the King, who had stood with folded 
arms, coldly gazing on her last agonies. Raising herself with a 
convulsive effort from her reclining posture, in a voice sof dying energy, 
she exclaimed, ‘ Unhappy Richard! thou hast steeped thy soul in 
guilt, of which thou wilt never reap the harvest. I feel the spirit of 
prophecy on my lips. Listen to it for thy soul’s sake. The bride 
thou hast chosen thou shalt never wed; the sceptre thou hast usurped 
no child of thine shall ever sway. T hou wilt die a bloody death, on a 
lost field, and thy name shall be a bye-word for tyranny, through 
future ages.’ Pausing for a few moments from exhaustion, she con- 
tinued, in broken and feeble accents: ‘My murder I forgive thee. ’Tis 
the only mercy I ever received at thy hand. My eyes are dim,—my 
heart is cold—the hand of death is on it. Oh God! Edward,—my 
murdered lord—I come,—I come!’ A slight convulsion passed over 
her face, and falling gently on the couch, with a heavy sigh, the 
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oppressed spirit left a world where it had suffered so much wrong. 
The Queen was dead. 

Richard remained for some moments, gazing on the corse in silence. 
Then, as if continuing in words the train of thought that had been 
passing through his mind, he exclaimed: ‘Why, so said the dotard 
Henry. Omens and prophecies are but phantasies to frighten brain- 
sick fools. J heed them not. If fate will have me fall, why then it 
will. The stake I played for, J won and wear,—and he who takes it 
from me, must first form another dull insensate piece of earth like this 
I gaze on. But why,’ he continued, ‘do I talk of falling? This last 
blow secures me. Now to King Edward’s widow. She must be my 
intercessor with her daughter. Tongue, be thou eloquent,—and eyes, 
look meek. ’T will cost a world of lies,—perhaps some tears,—to win 
her to my purpose. No matter. They’re a cheap commodity, and my 
cause shall not fail for lack of them. Then [I must send ambassadors 
to Rome, to beg that heaven’s vicegerent will approve the match,—thus 
our holy church sanctifies incest,—and, for | know the hoary hypocrite 
loves gold, they must have heavy purses. That shall be looked to. 
Married to Elizabeth, the lawful heiress of the British throne, who shall 
gainsay my title? Richmond, = star has set!’ He paused for a 
brief space, and then, as if suddenly recollecting himself, added: ‘ But 


now’s the time for action! With these words he quitted the apart- 
ment. B. 


MOUNT ATLAS. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


To Arras thus the jealous hills one day: 

‘Lo! our fresh plains—our meadows green and gay,—— 
Where the blithe maid in freedom roams along, 

To sing, and smile—and dream of love and song! 

Our feet which ocean laves with murmured sigh, 
Ocean so stern! our heads serene yet high, 

Where Summer, robed in flame, with tears of dew 
Weaves us each year her flowery crowns. anew. 


‘Thou, giant! o’er thy barren summit, why 
Soars the lone _ with untiring eye? 


Why, like a branch where builds the bird his nest, 

Bends thy vast shoulder and thy granite breast ? 

Why in thy sides that wide abyss of night? 

What ceaseless storm rends it with lurid light ? 

Who piled thy snows, or stamped with frowns that brow 
Where rose-lipped Spring dares bid no beauty glow ? 
Why bows thy front, with hoary wrinkles curled ?” 

Atlas replied,—‘ Tis that I bear a world! 
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ENGLISH CARICATURES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MACOUPIN, OR THE TALKING POTATO.’ 


Ir is easy to account for the fact, that books of travels are intrinsi- 
cally the most interesting reading. Manis formed for movement. His 
eye ‘delights to hold infinite discourse with this wonderful world. To 
view the perpetually varying configurations of the earth, its hills vales, 
waters, and its various inhabitants, with their works, and tastes, their 
laws and manners, is in itself the most delightful and uncloying of 
spectacles. To behold all this well presented in a book, in which ‘the 
useful, instructive, and amusing only are retained, and the mere common 
place of existence rejected, is the cheapest and most rapid and pleasant 
way of enjoying travelling. So essentially captivating is this sort of 
reading, that even tedious and heavy books of travels are perused. 
But the ingredients to constitute a re ally useful and instructive book 
of travels are so rare, and valuable, that many such works are not to 
be expected. The requisite qualifications are, natural endowments, 
much previous instruction, capability of keen perception and enjoyment 
of the beautiful and sublime in natural scenery, a generous and philo- 
sophic mind to observe men, manners, institutions, laws, literature, the 
arts and monuments of the countries surveyed, and a sincere desire to 
separate the true from the seeming, and more than all, an indulgent and 
impartial spirit, anda disposition to find enjoyment, wherever propriety 

and innocence allow. It is easy to find travelers, who have some 
one or more of each of these qualifications. But the union of the 
whole, is a very rare assemblage, though indispensable to qualify the 
traveler to be useful and instructive, in composing a book of travels. 
Most of those who assume this task, are net only blinded by prejudice 
and incurable narrowness of mind, but by ignorance, vanity, and pre- 
sumption. Every line they write, evinces that they carry their own 
thoughts and habits with them, as the common measure by which the 
beauty or utility of every thing they see is to be measured. The 
sound with their line of a foot in length, and conclude that they have 
struck the ocean’s bottom, because they are at the end of their line. 
‘There is another class of irredeemable dandy travelers, who have made 
the tour of the continent of Europe. A corset gives them the insect grace 
of form, a fashionable tailor supplies a costume. Some fifty mystic 
phrases from the Bond-street vocabulary, with intermixed scraps of 
bad French and dilettanti Italian, prove them regular graduates of 
the haut-ton. Then we hear about the palais royale, St. Peter’s, 
foreign courts, my Lord A , Duke B , Prince C , and all the 
everlasting cant of theatres, stars, and paintings, that has been said 
and sung five hundred times. When such travelers visit us, and com- 
pare our great and fresh country, our diffusion of universal comfort 
and competence, our struggle for the useful rather than the agreeable, 
with such standards,—adjusted by their own unhappy and bottomless 
country,—what can we expect of them, but such accounts of us, as nine 
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inthe of the English inedens actually give. For myself, I have 
seen Europe, the West Indies, and South America, and have compared 
my impressions of what I there saw, with what I have seen in the 
United States, and Canada. Generally speaking, we have little to com- 
pare with Europe, in point of architecture, sumptuous erections, and 
monuments of the arts. But, contrary to the general impression, and 
the arrogant boast of European travelers among us, Boston, New- 
York, and Philadelphia,—particularly the latter,—are intrinsically 
handsomer towns, and strike the eye of an impartial observer, I dare 
be bound to say, more agreeably than most of the European capitals, 
in every point of view, except extent; and two of ourcities sus- 
tain no mean competition with most of them, except London and Paris, 
even in that point of view. But our natural scenery, in many respects, 
incomparably exceeds that of Europe. It is out of question, that 
there is nothing in the old world to compare with the grandeur of 
our rivers, lakes, water-falls, and forests. The very thought ofthe world 
of lakes, from Ontario to the Lake of the Woods, of their solitary 
shores, their impending cliffs, the sounding streams that pour into them 
from a thousand unexplored deserts, of the whole concentrated mass of 
waters collecting in the channel of the beautiful Niagara, and thun- 
dering down the Falls, is one of unmatched sublimity. The Alps and 
Appenines, it is true, present more elevated peaks, more sublime ran- 
ges of rock and glacier. But after all, it is naked sublimity alone, for 
their mountain scenery is bald, ragged, revolting. ‘T'rees, verdure, culti- 
vation, are never seen upon their higher summits. But innumerable 
points of the White, Green, and Alleghany mountains, show noble 
forests, dashing streams, sounding cascades, romantic glens and caves, 
sweet and sheltered glades and valleys ; and the mountain eagle sails 
above beauty, and amenity, and susceptibility of cultivation, grouped 
immediately beside every form of grandeur. Quiteto the summits of 
these lofiy elevations arise the smokes of the abodes of husbandmen, and 
the retreat is gladdened by the low of kine, the cheerful sounds of life, 
and indications of increase and plenty arise amid their remotest nooks, 
and the scene is redolent of white clover, sounding with the hum of bees 
and rural noises, and busy with the active industry of the steady and 
healthy mountaineers, fostered by the keen mountain breeze. Still more 
unequivocal comparative advantages open upon us, in our ‘freedom and 
abundance, our early marriages, and our rapid advance in population. 
Our waters are covered with more steam boats than those of any country 
in the world, and we have, even in this our infant stage of improvement, 
more length of canal than any country on the globe, excepting China. 
In five years we shall have triple the extent of rail road that England 
has. Such isthe country that opens its broad surface to invite the pere- 
grinations of the traveler. At a delightful evening gathering of afew 
friends, a year or two since, at Montreal, a general and desultory dis- 
cussion of Captain Hall’s, Major Hamilton, and Mrs. Trollope’ Ss views 
of the United States was entered upon. Their misrepresentations were 
compared with the caricatures contained in that capital work, ‘John 
Bull in America.’ ‘The half a dozen sensible and impartial books of 
ol 
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Roglish ewvebenn 4 in our country,’ it was s remarked, ‘unhappily wanting 
the raciness of imaginative and splendid writing, and the piquancy of 
slander, have not been read, while edition after edition of the trav- 
elers who have found every thing to blame and nothing to praise 
among us, have been greedily caught up from the press, and univer- 
sally read. Strange for the perverted taste of our country, that such 
books should have been so universally and eagerly read.’ It is certainly 
only because they were abusive of us; fora book more arrogantly and 
pedantically dull, than that of Captain Basil Hall, can no where be found. 
Mrs. Frances Trollope was a blue-stocking, on furlough from her hus- 
band in London. She had lived much with play -wrights and play-going 
people, had travelled on the continent of Europe, and seen statues with- 
out drapery, until she had no particular fear of surveying man in his 
birth-day suit. Her book, it is true, is not so particularly prosing and 
authoritatively dull, as that of Captain Hall’s. But hada volume _— 
England, of equal merit, been published here by an American lady, i 

would not have paid the ink of the printing. Major Hamilton’sbook is 
decidedly the most impudent and worthless one upon the United States, 
that has yet been published. A maccaroni in literature, a coxcomb and 
Bond-street exquisite, in the form of a British author, and withal having 
obtained some previous reputation, as a writer of novels, he eppears to 
have been soured, that a man of so much distinction and name should 
have found, owing to his coxcomical and sneering character, so cold a 
reception in American society, to the respectable part of which he was 
never intimately admitted. His book is colored every where with this 
base and illiberal feeling. Such were the men, and such the books, 
through which we were known to England. On one point it was agreed 
these writers were wise. Not only have they calculated upon the par- 
ticular prejudices of the British towards the American people, but upon 
human nature inthe abstract. Abuse is generally more palatable, and 
more eagerly listened to, than praise. The slandered party, it appears, 
will buy the abusive. book, to learn what is said of them ; and the dis- 
interested public will buy, beeause slander is agreeable to human nature. 

In another respect, they were admitted to be writers wise in their 
generation. The thing nearest the show of wit, is abuse ; and the 
million invariably take it for wit. Slander is much less difficult to 
write, than praise. Nothing is easier than to make up a distorted, 
exaggerated caricature of an individual or a nation, as nothing is more 
difficult, than to award the fair and dispassionate meed of praise and 
blame—as weighed in the scale of impartial observation. 

To prove, that such writing was the easiest of all compositions to get 
up, one of the party, Mr. M. affirmed, that before the following eve- 
ning he,—and he professed, he said, to be by no means'a ready writer,— 
would produce a synopsis of the books of the pedantic and arrogant 
Captain Hall, that of the coarse flippant and vulgar man-in-petticoats, 
Mrs. Trollope, as well as of the impudent coxcomb, Major Hamilton. 
Accordingly, on the next evening we were seated to have the epitome 
of these works, in the new style introduced by the writers aforesaid. 
We listened attentively to the following : 
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SYNOPSIS. 


“Our mission was to find where the sun sets, and where people 
can stand on the edge of the globe and leap off; and our invaluable 
discoveries are intended for the express benefit of the readers of his 
majesty’s London Quarterly Review, that thereby the wise and philo- 
sophic people of England may rightly estimate what they may 
expect to gain by leaving English comfort and refinement for the refuse 
and fag end of the universe.—to wit: the United States. Let 
those who emigrate there, expecting to find guineas at the roots of 
trees, that the springs run Madeira, and that the bayous are full of fresh 
milk, read our sad experience, perpend, learn wisdom, and remain at 
home. 

“ We swept the continent fore and aft, leaving not a particle of infor- 
mation upon the subjects we touched upon, ta be gleaned by any one 
after us. We trust none of the enlightened subjects of his majesty 
will doubt that we have exhausted the several matters on which we 
have severally written. We traversed the continent from Maine to 
the Sabine, a distance, by the customary routes, of three thousand miles, 
both on the sea board, and the interior frontiers, making a circuit of 
seven thousand miles. (Prodigious, though ruinousextent of country, 
we grantthem.) This circuit, in their slow and lumbering convey- 
ances, occupied us nearly a month. Some would suppose, that a coun- 
try with a circumference of seven thousand miles, would require more 
than a month, for a complete and philosophical investigation, and so it 
would, for any other than English travelers of our depth, quickness, 
and perfect impartiality, and freedom from prejudices. Who can 
doubt, that persons who have been used to London comforts and re- 
finements, are admirably qualified to apprehend, and value at its exact 
worth, this large wooden republic on the other side the Atlantic ? 
The people boast of their expeditious travelling through the forests, 
along the rivers, and over the lakes of this vast country. Now, we 
could have travelled the same distance, on the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter rail way, in half the time. In some places ‘ve found, indeed, what 
they call rail roads, but we were nearly jolted to death on them, 
being no other than cause-ways made through their interminable 
swamps, by cutting trees, and laying the trunks so close as to touch 
each other. Let lovers of America, unwhipt of justice, travel these 
accursed rail ways, and do penance! It is awful to hear of the num- 
ber of miscariages, seriously affecting the population of the country, 
that result from ladies journeying on rail roads. ‘The liver-complaint, 
so common and fatal there, is solely occasioned by shaking that organ 
to fragments, on these horrid rail roads. As to a heart, no traveler 
need think of retaining any in his body, after such an experiment. As 
soon as you leave these ‘ rail-tracks,’ where the whole frame has acquired 
the consistency of a jelly, your bruised frame is forthwith anointed, 
and poulticed withal, being turned into the mud, seldom less than three 
fathoms in depth, for the very soil itself is composed of clay, vegetable 
earth, and mud. The extent of this inconvenience may be calcula- 
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ted from the hibentnn well authenticated fae: An Englische was 
travelling in Ohio, in the month of March, on his way to Birkbeck’s 
Settlements. Groaning onward through the bottomless mortar bed, he 
thus soliloquised: ‘Bah! this is not McAdamized, nor am I within a 
league of paradise.’ As he said this, he saw a neat quaker beaver 
quivering, as it were, in the bog. Dismounting to examine sucha curi- 
osity, (as what Englishman would not?) and hooking the hat from the 
mud, he was astonished, in fact appalled, by hearing a human voice 
from under the hat: ‘I hope thou art no thief, to be hooking my hat.’ 
‘In the name of John Bull, avaunt!’ cried the astounded philosophic trav- 
eler. ‘Art thou log-king, or evoked from the Stygian lake.’ ‘ Quake 

’ replied the Quaker : ‘It is somewhat muddy, I grant thee. Iam 
well mounted, however, and advise thee, as thou art here on the margin 
of deeper mud, to rest thee awhile, and then peradventure thou mayest 
safely follow me into'the thickest of it.’ The next fact worthy of 
observation, is, that the whole country is one vast and sombre forest, 
except a mile or two round some of the Atlantic cities. The trees them- 
selves, in fact, are all of wood. A single remark will be sufficient to 
convey an idea how completely the country is yet a tangled and 
unbroken forest. When I was at Cincinnati, a man was brought there 
tobe hanged. They carried him half a mile out of town to execute him, 
in order that the women,—of whom five thousand came in from the 
surrounding country,—to enjoy the spectacle, might have a sight of the 
execution. It was soon found, that there was no area of sufficient dimen- 
sions for this purpose, clear of trees. Forthwith they sent for fifty 
woodsmen, and felled trees enough to open a space for the execution. 
But this took up so much time, that the sheriff got over his ill blood, 
andthe man was liberated, and bounded over the trees like a panther. 
But let no man, who knows the sex, deprive the ladies of a spectacle. 
They insisted, that they came there to see a hanging, and did not intend 
to be balked. So they caught up the sheriff, dragged him over the fallen 
trees, and tucked him up on his own murderous contriv ance, and while 
the poor fellow was swinging in the air, they amused themselves with 
singing ‘ Yankee Doodle !’ 

“It is utterly disgusting, to hear the Americans boast of their !and 
of abundance. T'rue, they have plenty of swine’s flesh and cracked 
maize, ot as they choose tocall it, ‘hog and hominy.’ It is also true, that 
they stack such enormous pyramids of this flesh in the open spaces of 
the towns, as to obstruct the free circulation of the air, and thereby 
engender those terrible pestilential maladies, that sweep off the whole 
generation, every five years. Well they may abound in pork, for 
instead of the neatness of drill sowing and raising mutton by turnips, 
they have found out, that the swine is oviparous, as well as vivip- 
arous. Adroit in appropriating other people’s thoughts, they have pla- 
giarized from the Egyptians the mode of public establishments for 
hatching swine’s eggs. ‘The squeaking, when these piggeries unken- 
nel, and hatch, is annoying, not to say terrific. I have no doubt, 
that more people die inthe United States by gorging themselves to 
death with fat pork and onions, than starve in our more polished 
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Europe, from famine, and i it is easy to perceive that the former is the 
more terrible death. If the Americans were a people to create sympa- 
thy, no one could refrain from tears, to think how many strangle them- 
selves, or wear out their masticators, while devouring fat pork,—begin- 
ning to eat, and to spit, as soon as they are born, and only ceasing 
when they have spit out their last breath. Observe, that this takes 
place only south of the Niagara, for as soon as you reach the North 
shore, it is evident to all the senses, that people live like Christians, and 
spit only as comfort and neatness require. I should more than once 
have been affected by seeing so many Americans, male and female, spit 
themselves to death in the flower of their age, were it not that they 
cultivate such a vulgar and truly democratic contempt of death, that 
give them only tobacco, whiskey, and leave to spit, and they fear 
death as little as a fish does being drowned in the water. The women 
are pretty creatures, with delicate hands and feet, and uncommonly 
smooth faces; at least | heard of no female barbers in the country,— 
and it is decidedly unfashionable for the ladies to wear beards and 
mustachios. But people must be in a hurry in a country where 
so much pork is to be eaten, and so much spitting achieved, and 
where the ordinary length of life is but ten years. It is affecting to 
reflect, that these delicate creatures marry at eight, at nine have large 
families, and at ten have sharp and scraggy countenances, and bear all 
the marks of oldage. No wonder this people double their population 
so often. I was travelling in a steam boat, which got lost in a bayou, 
and was at length brought up in the solid soil, nine miles from river or 
road. On an eminence just beyond the bow of our boat was a strange 
looking house, built of massive corn-stalks. My friend Mr H took 
a graphic sketch of this strange looking abode. The only way of 
reaching the piazza was by a ladder made of swine’s bristles. I looked » 
up, and beheld a woman with a leg of a turkey in one hand and a 
gammon of bacon in the other, eating and spitting as usual. They have 
a detestable way of calling even young ladies with fresh complexions,if, 
they are matured, old woman. ‘ How are ye, old woman,’ says she in 
the piazza, intermitting her eating, wiping her mouth w ith the bottom 
of her gown, and spitting. ‘ Pretty well, I thank ye, answered I. 
Said she, ‘Old woman, as I am a living sinner, you bees the first par- 
son I’ve seed these nine months, and I don't. expect to see another for 
nine months more.’ I ebserved: ‘ You are rather lonesome, I expect.’ 
‘Not so lonesome, as you guess, old woman,’ said she: and in truth, 
looking a little more attentively, thirteen children, each gnawing a tur- 
key bone, show ed their faces at as many broken panes of glass. ‘ All 
them ’ere,’ says she, ‘come here with out leave of priest or doctor. We 
psalm-sing at our own charges, pray our own fashion, bury inour own 
ground, after spitting ourselves to death, or dying strangled with pork 
and molasses. My old man says blessings over his pork and cabbage by 
the gross, and we get along mightily. David Crocket was here on his 
way to Congress, and he grinned for our amusement,—told us to go 
ahead,—and we hada mighty funny time of it. So, you see, old woman, 
we have our pleasures too.’ I groaned in spirit to see this stupidity. God 


bless his majesty, and the bench of bishops! I wish they could see this 
sight. 
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“ Of the fifty days which I passed in the United States, a large por- 
tion was devoted to investigating the condition of the slaves in the South 
and South-west. 1 attended various anti-slavery meetings, and read 
files of anti-slavery papers. But after all this information, I inspec- 
ted every thing w ith a patience and expense of time worthy of a better 
people, with my own eyes. ‘They talk about nullification and state 
rights! They cannot get hemp enough from Kentucky, but are obliged 
to import it from Russia, for the manufacture of cat-o’-nine-tails, and 
hanging cord. ‘They talk about liberty,—God bless the mark |! Why, 
Ww hat will they, what can they say, w hen they hear that we have set 
all ours free, and have abandoned one hundred million slaves in the East 
to the rights of self government! It is true, the aristocracy of slavery 
in the South has softened the barbarism of American manners to some- 
thing a little more resembling the grace of English society, than the 
rude and impudent independence of the North. But much remains to 
be done for the cause of humanity there, as you will believe, when you 
read my word for it, that some of the more luxurious planters, bon 
vivants, who have actually read some of our treatises of gastronomy, 
behind the curtain, are fond of the flesh of a delicate young negro. At 
a sort of pic nic, I praised a dish which seemed both neat and pleasant. 
Asking what meat it was, 1 was answered by a mysterious smile. 
From what I learned afterward, there can be no doubt that I had been 
partaking of biped meat. It is astonishing, how much we are crea- 
tures of sympathy,—how soon evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners. In England, this thought would have been horrid. But I verily 
believe, that American barbarism began to incorporate with my blood, 
and assimilate my nature. I cannot doubt, that the air we inhale, and 
the food we swallow, as well as the examples we see, soon affect our 
moral propensities. I began to feel indescribable longings for food ] 
shall not name. I was sensible of an irresistible propensity to sing 
‘Jump Jim Crow,’ and to seize a cowhide and commence beating the 
negroes in the streets. The freedom, the liberty, of the people of 
that country, is their everlasting theme. The best sample I can pre- 
sent of this boasted freedom, is this: In the northern states, they have 
in the vicinity of every village huge stone or log pens, which, borrow- 
ing an English name, as is their custom, they call ‘pounds. When- 
ever a person becomes lame, blind, halt, decayed, and superanuated, so 
that they cannot manufacture tin ware, wooden nutmegs, and pit-coal 
indigo, without the least touch of humanity they are seized by a writ 
of habeas corpus, dragged to this ‘ pound,’ yoked and wrung, a piece of 
red-hot wire being thrust through the cartilage of the nose, brought 
together, and twisted. Then they are locked into the ‘ pound,’ and as 
if this were not sufficient security against their absconding, they are 
fastened by a chain to a pillar driven into the ground. But, that there 
may be no want of some ridiculous feature in every institution of this 
democratic bedlam, these poor creatures, thus yoked, wrung, impounded, 
and chained to a pillar, are abundantly supplied with rations of whis- 
key and tobacco, bacon, hominy, and turkey legs, and you may hear 
them, under the pressure of their worse than Egyptian bondage, spit- 
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ting, and roaring out at the top of their voice, Hail Columbia, happy 
land 

“IT went, of course, to their famous metropolis,—the city! of Wash- 
ington, which I found to be a straggling village, on a barren heath, 
where any one but a woodsman would lose himself. Having been invi- 
ted to the President's house, a building which, to say truth, is a good 


‘enough shelter to turn the rain, I was introduced to an old gentleman, 


that they told me was the President. Imagine my surprise, when, 
instead of shaking hands with me, he spat, sprang erect, clapped his 
arms, and crowed like a cock. Say what I would respecting my being 
an LL. D. and an F. R. S., and one of his majesty’s officers, he had 
fastened on the conceit that I was Jack Dow ning, and during the whole 
interview, I was addressed with no other title than Major Dow ning. 
‘‘[ repaired fromthe residence of this queer old fellow to a huge, 
misshapen building, which they call the capitol, and imagine it has 
pretensions to architecture. ‘The members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives are rustic-looking men, wearing bob-wigs, or their 
own long hair, in eel-skin queues, reaching to their middle. A Con- 
necticut mechanician has invented for these persons a man-speaking 
spring, which is wound up when they reach this house, and enables 
them to continue speaking, as they call it, until they are run down. 
Such a passion have they for talking, and the people for hearing what 
they say, that they spout on for quantity through the session ; and how- 
ever silly, it is all printed in a hundred papers. There is a prodigious 
echo in the rotunda, below the halls of legislation. Here these eter- 
nal talkers will stay, after the session is closed, to make speeches to the 
echoes. Much has been said in England of this same American speak- 
ing. To enable our American mongers to judge without a voyage, I 
have bottled up a number of bottles of these speeches. But mark a 
precaution, learned by experience, which I found myself obliged to 
take, in packing this noisy article. Most of my samples threw their 
corks, or spoiled. I was obliged, to bring them genuine across the 
sea, to throw in a large quantity of the attic ‘salt manufactured from my 
book, to preserve them. Judge of them from another criterion. They 
are chiefly made up of extracts from the common school collection of 
lessons for reading and speaking, sprinkled with scraps of dog-latin, 
and a sort of patois, called Salt-river roaring.. These, with the frequent 
recurrence of the words reserved rights, bank, deposits, and the like, 
interlarded with the vulgarisms I bees, I snore, and other choice phrases 
from what is called the Jack Downing dialect, compose the ol/a podrida 
of the speech of a member of Congress. To compare the best efforts 
of their orators with some of the higher order of speeches i in parliament, 
to illustrate coarsely, is to make a ‘silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Bad 
as the article is in the national capitol, it is still worse in the halls of 
the State Legislatures. A friend at Albany, whose hospitality I shared, 
carried me to hear the legislative debates, when one of the most accom- 
plished speakers in the state was to make a speech. Judge my aston- 
ishment to see a brawny rustic rise, rub his hands, and begin with, ‘I 
sniggers !’ 
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“ After these statements, it will be easy to judge what sort of a litera- 
ture belongs to the Americans. It is true, | have seen the Spectator, 
Pope’s Homer, and some other English books on their shelves. Every 
thing which they pretend to call literature, is borrowed from us, and 
they generally stumble on the worst, even of this. Their newspapers 
are rich, if not happy, in abuse, which is the highest wit to which they 
aspire. ‘T'’o say a word of their critics, would be to descend far below 
their newspaper editors. In the way of novels, essays, periodicals, and 
light literature, they have not, to my knowledge, ‘produced a single 
thing read, or readable in England. hus it happens, that while they 
catch up every word which we say of them, and fly in a passion about 
it, we neither hear, nor care in the least, what they say about us. Bry- 
ant, I am told, is their chief poet. I have tumbled over a volume of 
his poems, and have read enough to know that he is not of my parish 
in poetry. I shall quote a few lines from a poem of his, entitled ‘ Tha- 


natopsis, of which his admirers are not a little proud. I quote at ran- 
dom, but correctly: 


*Ah! Debby Jinks, light of my soul, 
Who dost my secret thoughts control ; 
Wert thou as deep in love as I, 
Thou wouldst not leave thy swain to die.’ 


“T visited two or three libraries, which, I was told, were the largest 
in America. ‘There was some show of books; but on examination I 
found them to consist chiefly of files of newspapers, and old almanacs, 
put in showy bindings. Scarcely such a book as a whole copy of the 
Bible was to be found. I was told that a library which had figured 
in the papers as a munificent theological endowment, numbered just 
one hundred volumes. A real English book-worm w ould read through 
their most extensive collection before breakfast. I do not believe that 
the reading of every book in the United States, would qualify a person 
for a higher place than Attorney’s apprentice in England. Major 
Hamilton, who was fastidiously delicate in his eating and liquids, fre- 
quently dined in New-York at the ‘North American Oyster House,’ 
considered the best eating estabiishment in the city, on pigs tails! Yes 
reader, believe it or not, literally on pigs tails! and what is worse, 
crumbled into milk! And this singular delicacy they bolt so ‘ dreadful’ 
fast, that a bowlful disappears before you can count ten 

“A lady in Cincinnati was sewing what no lady in ‘England would 
hesitate to call a gentleman’s shirt. “This lady, who had delicate hands 
and feet, and w ho, I dare say, knew a thing or two more than she 
would be thought to know, affected to be sensitive about giving the 
name of this article of apparel. Says a young man, who was ogling 
her, with his hat knowingly cocked on one side of his head, and spit- 
ting rivulets of tobacco juice: ‘ By gosh, Sal,’ says he, ‘ I guess I knows 
what you are sew ing, —its a—’ ‘ Now John,’ says she, ‘you behave, or 
I'll slap your jaws.’ Says he, ‘ Sal, I’ll bet it’s a thing fora man. ‘I 
never ! says she. ‘ Now see, you impudent dog, it a’nt a thing for a 
man;’ and with that she produced her work, sewed up at the bottom, 
like a meal-bag. In company, the men all gather on one side of the 
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room, and the women on the other. There they stand, grinning and 
making faces at each other; so that there can never pass between the 
sexes in that miserable country any of those little innocent freedoms, 
without which the present would be the last generation. This is 
partly owing to their infinite devotion to money getting, and partly to 
their unappeasable rage for polities. The extent to which they carry 
this latter passion, may be inferred from a single fact: A young, 
healthy, and newly married man, a member of Congress, married a 
pretty wife, and departed, immediately after the wedding ceremony, to 
attend a caucus, and got so deeply engaged in making speeches and 
electioneering, that he wholly forgot his bride at home, and, in fact, did 
not return for two or three weeks. The women take all this with a 
docility and patience without bottom or shore ; and are just as eager to 
get married as with us, and never think of resentment or complaint. 
Yet in this same wonderful country, where every thing has a twist the 
wrong way, these identical women are the greatest viragos and scolds 
to their servants, that ever were seen. ‘They screw up their pretty 
mouths, and talk about virtue, with such demure countenances, and set 
phrases, that one would think an ice-cream would hardly dissolve in 
their mouths. Yet to such a horrible extent is prostitution carried 
there, that a wealthy bachelor had a number of sacks of foundlings left 
at his door in a single night. Every Englishman knows how per- 
fectly all this democratic tendency of things is provided against, espe- 
cially among the higher classes, in our country. 

“1 can give the clearest view of the manner in which married people 
pass their time in domestic life, by presenting a single sample of the 
way in which they get along in Philadelphia. I became acquainted 
with a pretty woman, who lived in the best style, in one of their fine 
houses, with marble steps, neat rooms, and Turkey carpets. The hus- 
band was a wealthy merchant. The wife dressed, I must say, with 
taste, and lived expensively. She never went to the theatre, or any 
other place of public amusement, but dissipated piously, by going to 
church five times a day, and carrying with her to the evening meet- 
ing a favorite missionary in a band-box. She lived all the while on 
the best terms with her husband, but saw him only four times ina 
year, when a conversation regularly took place, of which the following 
is a fair sample: ‘How de-doo, dearie?’ ‘I guess I does pretty well, 
dearie, thank ye:’ upon which the servants bring in supper. The 
wife yawns, the husband spits, and there is an end to their intercourse 
for that quarter of the year. 

“To elevate our morals, and refine our taste, we have public and 
private amusements of all sorts. But here all the sensation, all the 
craving for amusement, evaporates in a thousand forms of religious 
excitement,-—meetings for people ‘under consarn of mind,’—anxious 
meetings,—inquiry meetings,—conviction meetings,—conversion meet- 
ings,—revival meetings,—and last, though not least,—camp meetings. 
3 The preachers leer in the faces of their innocent and excited subjects, 
most seducingly. Sighs cireulate—hands are pressed,—embraces 
ensue. ‘They roll on the floor. By and by, some one springs up, and 
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cries at the top of his voice, ‘Glory! Hallelujah! I have glory in my 
soul!’ Screams and cries, rending the air, follow; and then they kiss, 
and giggle in the holy laugh. A lady of standing and education, and 
a bright Methodist, in answer to my question, what religion, as they 
understood it, was ? thus explained it, from which you may judge how 
intelligible is the dialect of the initiated: ‘ Religion,’ said she, ‘is a 
pic-nic feast of fat things,—a delicate tit-bit from the tender loin-ah! 
religion is a sweet up-heaving of the passions and affections-ah! 
religion is the wine and sweet-cake of the precious ones in Israel-ah ! 
religion can be no more felt or understood by such a one as you, than 
you can cut pine knots with a razor-ah!’ As to society, meaning 
the manners of the Corinthian column, or of those who live at the west 
end of our city, so little do they understand of fashio:able crim. con., 
elopements, separations, separate establishments, and the like,—-so little 
are all these results of polished intercourse understood here,—that they 
have no morning and evening papers chiefly devoted to intelligence of 
this kind. In this rude and unpolished land of democracy, husband 
and wife are obliged to hold together to the end of the chapter, as 
though she were stitched to his coat, and he to her petticoat; and this 
I hold to be one of the most intolerable bores of their institutions. As 
to religion, meaning a religious establishment, you know that you and 
I, and all wise people, have but one idea about religion, separate from 
an establishment. But though the one is the idle dream of weak and 
old people, the other is an all important and indispensable feature in 
the institutions of every polished people. Fearing God is for the silly ; 
but honoring the king is a great point. Bishops and tithes are the 
main sinews of enforcing the latter. There must be a few such prizes 
as the Archbishopric of Canterbury, connected with a salary larger 
than that of the American President. To keep up the due subordina- 
tion between those who preach continually that all men are on a level 
in the sight of God, it is equally necessary, that there should be curates 
with forty pounds a year, to go through the drudgery of preaching and 
praying. Glorious establishment, that of our dearcountry! Well and 
wisely did the reverend bench hold to it, tooth and nail, in the House 
of Lords. Oh! wretched, superlatively wretched, rude, democratic and 
sunk, submerged a thousand fathoms deep in the gulf of gothicism 
must that country be, where, as in the United States, every one is at 
liberty to do his own preaching and praying for himself. The conse- 
quence is, that they are deluged with sects and ministers; and there is 
certainly more show of that stupid nullity, religion, which is not state 
religion, than in any other country. No wonder, the negroes are the 
only polite people in the country. No wonder the whites turn their 
broad backs towards the boards at the theatre. No wonder the men 
spit, as soon as they are born, and spit till they die. No wonder they 
gape at one side of the room, and the women giggle at the other. No 
wonder the women marry at nine, and look old at ten. 

“ They talk about having fine vegetables and fruits in that country. 
Well, as I am a literary sinner, a lady, and a Christian of veracity, I 
declare, that when I sent to market for potatoes, I could get nothing 
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better than mean artichokes. I had heard much about the pears, 
apples, and peaches, at Cincinnati. What they sold to me for pears, I 
found to be wild crab apples. The apples I found to be cranberries ; 
and the peaches,—what do you think they were? They were potatoe 
balls! Ido not believe that there is an apple, pear, or peachin America, 
fit to be eaten. Mr. F had spoken of a promenade. a little out of 
Cincinnati, as being a shaded and agreeable walk. Thither I went, on 
the strength of his recommendation. I found the air, among a tangle 
of disagreeable shrubs and trees, to be close and suffocating. I sunk up 
to my middle in decayed leaves and putrid vegetation ; started a num- 
ber of horned snakes, which bit me, snap dragons, that hissed at me, 
musquitoes, that stung me, and gallinippers, weighing an ounce a 
piece, that pierced my thin English skin, and soon drained every drop 
of blood in my veins. One walk satisfied me, as you will readily 
suppose. 

“ J was invited to a party, composed, I presume, of the most fashion- 
able people in town. On my veracity, the refreshments were pickled 
shad, dodger cake, Johnny cake, gammons of bacon, turkey legs, and 
hashed onions. The men on one side of the room spit as usual, and 
the women on the other cried, ‘O la!’ Major Hamilton, in travelling te 
Boston, passed through New-Haven. At night, they literally put him 
in a dog kennel, with two or three litters of young puppies for com- 
panions. The Bostonians are such knavish cheats, that, he having very 
fine teeth, they watched him until he was asleep, and then fell upon 
him and drew out his ivories, to put into their own toothless jaws. 
Moreover, they stole his famous fustian jacket, to furnish a Bond-street 
pattern to a tailor there. He was in constant fear, being an uncom- 
monly knowing man, that they would catch him, and compel him, by 
their execrable laws, to act as a schoolmaster. In a steam boat from 
Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, he found himself amidst the most detestable and 
barbarous people, with whom he had ever met. The food and society 
were scarcely fit for the tenants of the cells of the condemned at New- 
gate. Most of them, I found, had murdered, and none had committed 
a humbler felony than horse-stealing. A fact must stand instead of 
details, touching the gross and disgusting manners of this place. For 
combs they used common horse curry-combs, and for towels, and not 
enough even of them, they had coarse fragments of baskets. Among 
the strange customs of this country, they eat the skins of the peaches, 
throw away the pulp, and sell the stones; and mutton and fowls bear a 
good price in the market, while the beef and pork is distributed gratis. 
There are a thousand miscalled charitable societies, not for the relief 
of the old, poor, and superanuated, that are left to perish, but to take 
care of sick kine and sheep. Most of these societies are managed by 
women, who budge about with the missionaries, and tease every body 
for contributions. 

“ But ‘ Ohe jam satis !’ as the critics say: I should never have done 
with describing all the odd, annoying, and disgusting circumstances of 
an existence in this much boasted, but really miserable country. Not 
an English emigrant is there, but eternally sighs to escape from it, and 
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return to monarchy and bishops. The emigrants there, not excepting 
even the Germans, weep continually, and hang their harps upon the 
willows, for want of thirty dollars, which would pay their passage back 
to their father land of politeness and true comfort. And yet, my word 
for it, there is in the people an English staple, if | may use a hard 
word, a substratum, that might be wrought into a real country. I 
recommend to them to send a humble petition to his Majesty, to send 
them over thirty or forty such persons as Captain Hall, Major Hamil- 
ton, and Mrs. Trollope, for distribution through the country, to instruct 
them in the decencies and comforts of polished society. 


In such 
case, the republic would soon become bearable.” 


LINES 


WRITTEN ON THE BLANK LEAF OF A BIBLE 


' And God said, Let there be light, and light was !’ 


Lert there be light! the Almighty said,— 
The darkness heard His voice, and fled : 
There is a darkness of the mind 

As thick, as deep, as undefined 

As that which wrapped the world in night, 
E’re God exclaimed, ‘Let there be light!’ 
But, as the womb of chaos nurst 

The germs from whence creation burst, 
When He, on whom archangels wait, 
Bade the rude atoms congreg «te, 

Which, but for his Almighty skill, 

Had rolled in useless darkness still, — 


So doth the mind of Man infold 

Fhe ore of true Religion’s gold, 

Which, when the blood of Him who died 
ae the Cross, hath purified, 

Shall be laid up beyond the sky, 

In heaven’s eternal treasury : 

There, at the coming of the just, 

God will requite the Holy trust 

With pleasure knowing no alloy,— 

A boundless heritage of joy. 


This holy, bright, immortal page, 

Shall light us to that heritage; - 

And if at times across our way 

The clouds of doubt a moment stray, 

if Mercy seem to hide her smile 

In gloom and mystery awhile, 

Shall we despair? Forbid it Heaven! 
The darkness shall again be riven: 

All that our ignorance concealed, 

Shall stand in glowing words revealed : 
All that our doubts had veiled in gloom, 
Eternal radiance shall illume. 

A beam shall pierce our moral night, | 
From Him who said,—‘ Let there be light ! 
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THE PILGRIMS. 





‘Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous vessel, the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the Prospects of a 
future state, and bound across the unknown sea. I behold it. pursuing with a thousand misgivings the uncertain, the tedious 
voyage. Suns rise and set, and weeks and months pass, and winter surprises them on the deep, but brings them no sight of their 


wished for shore. I see them escaped from their perils, pursuing their all but desperate undertaking, and landed at last, after a five 
months’ passage, on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth.’ : Edward Everett. 


On the bleak and dreary sea, 
Behold that struggling sail! 
The salt spray dashes o’er the deck, 
The spars creak in the gale; 
Thick, thick the chilling snow descends, 
The rain and sparkling sleet, 
And fast the curling billows freeze 
That o’er her bulwarks beat : 
And scarce the haggard crew can guide 
The staggering vessel o’er the tide! 


Suns rise and darkly set, 
Long weeks and months depart, 
And they who crowd that narrow deck, 
Grow deadly sick at heart! 
The wailing infant pines and dies, 
Stout frames are drooping fast, 
And scarce the rugged mariner 
Can mount the reeling mast: 
And long his straining sight in vain 
Is cast across the yesty main! 


‘Land, land?!’ the blessed sight of land! 
The Pilgrims’ toils are o’er : 

The anchor plunges in the bay, 
The boat rocks at the shore: 

The white tents glimmer on the beach, 
The red fires blaze around, 

And hearts with grateful thanks o’erflow, 
And hymns of lofty sound! 

And the sweet slumbers of the blest 

Steep their worn frames i: happy rest. 


Morn shines upon the new-found shore, 
And forth the Pilgrim goes, 

But all around is bleak and wild,— 
Dark woods and swarming foes! 

Far as his anxious eye can stretch, 
The hills with ice are white, 

And the swart Indian stalks around, 
Armd for the deadly fight : 

And fear falls on that little band, 

Collected in a stranger land! 


Years, years have passed,--two hundred years ! 
And lo! the mghty change : 
A thousand sail, a thousand roofs,— 
Far as the eye can range! 
The wild beast from his haunt hath fled, 
The tribes molest no more,— 
The Pilgrim slumbers in his grave, 
His perils long since o’er: 
And millions of the gallant free 
Possess the land from sea to sea! 


Boston, April, 1835. M’t. 
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Next to the Epic, it is well acknowledged that there is no species 
of writing of so arduous and delicate a nature as that of Tragedy ; and 
it marks an advance in refinement and intellectual superiority in no 
mean degree when we find, in the literary productions of a country, 
approved poems of this nature, which are not only agreeable to the eye 
and ear, from the stage, but able to stand the cool and investigating 
judgment of criticism in the closet, without deteriorating from the first 
favorable impression. 

It is no small praise to our country, that, young as she is among the 
civilized nations of the earth, and great as have been her labors in the 
few years of her political existence, she can nevertheless boast of suc- 
cessful writers, both in Epic and Tragedy ; that she has presented both 
fable and language, such as the critic and unbiassed judgment have not 
failed to approve; and such as have been incorporated with the present 
literature of our times, in foreign countries as well as our own. 

The writer of the Tragedy before us, has many claims to the atten- 
tion and respect of the public. We will mention the strongest first. 
The play itself 1s a good one ;—in addition to which it must be observed, 
that it is written by a lady who, though very young, is intimately con- 
versant with the Sistewy: language, and peculiarities, of the people 
among whom the scene of her drama is laid; who has already given 
to the public several graceful and spirited translated specimens of the 
Italian tragedians ; and, by the translation of an entire play from the 
Italian of Silvio Pellico, has effectually stamped her character for 
classic taste, in the opinion of the critical world. 

It must be admitted, that there is in general a predisposition among 
literary men to look unfavorably on the tragic efforts of a female; and 
not without reason. The state of comparative retirement in which she 
is supposed to live, the nature of her education, the delicacy of her 
frame and feelings, which constitutes her, as it were, perpetually an 
object of protection to the ruder and more robust sex,—all these, while 
they tend to refine her sentiments, purify her ideas, and clothe her lan- 
guage with greater elegance, tend also to preclude her from the obser- 
vation of those stronger and more violent passions, those ebullitions of 
rage, those expressions of vengeance, those oblique glances of hypo- 
crisy, withering envy, and all 

‘The fiercer tortures of the mind,’ 


which constitute integral principles of tragedy, and keep up that intense 
interest, without which it retires into the isos of a mere poem. 
On the contrary, light and airy playfulness are more the legitimate 
vocation of the female Ps and authoresses have commonly been found 
much more successful in the expression of sentiment connected with 
comedy, than with the more dignified, yet harsh and severe tone which 
is the concomitant of tragedy. From such remarks, our authoress is 
free, in a much greater degree than her most sanguine critical friends 
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could have anticipated, and almost as effectually as her most ardent 
admirers could have wished. Nevertheless, the work is not a ‘ fault- 
less monster.’ The female mind is seen throughout the language, 
which, though forcible as well as elegant, seldom merges into those tor- 
rents of passionate speech and action which appear to carry away the 
agent, captive at their will, and draw the hearer in their train, captive 
also, and completely, to the force, vigor, and vehemence of the idea. 

The scene of this play is laid in Venice, at the period when the 
Council of Ten exercised an almost despotic influence over the people 
of the Republic,—when inquisitors of state could dispense either jus- 
tice or vengeance,—and when wanton and anonymous accusations 
were sufficient to throw life and liberty into jeopardy. It was ata 
period also when great jealousy was entertained of the machinations 
of France and Spain, and public attention was much taken up in 
endeavors to avert their effects. The piece opens with the Doge and 
Senate in council, when, after some altercation between Veniero, (the 
father of Teresa,) and Loredano, one of the state inquisitors, which 
partly opens the plot, a decree is voted which makes it capital for 
any Venetian to be seen within the precincts of the Spanish Ambas- 
sador’s palace. The altercation just mentioned, kindles a desire for 
revenge in the bosom of Loredano, who contrives to get an anonymous 
accusation against the old soldier and senator Veniero, to be thrown 
into the Lion’s Mouth, at that time the common receptacle for such com- 
munications. In consequence, the latter is thrown into prison, and 
inevitable destruction is before him. His daughter, however, who is the 
heroine of the piece, is beloved by Contarini, one of the State inquisi- 
tors, and he prosecutes his suit with great ardor. She loves and is 
beloved by Foscarini, a young nobleman and soldier of great promise, 
and cannot yield to the suit of Contarini, against whom, indeed, she 
feels sentiments of dread and dislike. Whilst Veniero is in prison, he 
is visited by his daughter, and Contarini finds them together. The 
inquisitor urges his suit, offers to save the daughter, but demands as a 
reward the daughter’s hand. A scene here ensues, which is beautiful in 
itself, but is repugnant to our preconceived ideas of Veniero’s, courage 
and independent feeling. By playing upon the fears and the filial regard 
of Teresa, there is wrung from ow a reluctant oath to accept Conta- 
rini as her husband, although her secret vows are breathed to Fosca- 
rini, who is at this time sent by the State to Switzerland. 

Of course, by the power of Contarini, Veniero is released, and the 
nuptials take place. But we have an underplot, carried on by means 
of a lady named Fiori/a, who having been strongly attached to Conta- 
rini, and feeling herself slighted by him, sends word to Foscarini of 
what is going on in the family of Veniero, and he visits the bride on 
the night of the nuptials, in all the anger of an injured lover, but. under 
cover of a mask. He soon after discovers how she has been imposed 
upon, and visits her again, to take leave of her forever. They are 
nearly being surprised in this last interview, and to save her from reflec- 
tion, he ignorantly takes shelter in the Spanish ambassador’s grounds. 

There he is discovered, and sentence of death is the consequence, 
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Teresa rushes into the Senate-house, to save him if posible. There 
she declares all the arts used by her husband and her father, to urge her 
to the sacrifice she has made. She insists upon Foscarini’s innocence, 
and that he unwittingly sought shelter there. It is all in vain; the jeal- 
ousy of her husband has anticipated the reprieve of the Senate, and he 
has the cruelty and malevolence to point out to her from a window the 
execution of the ill-fated Foscarini. Thetriumphs of the villain are 
however but short. His colleague, Loredano, produces papers which 
prove him guilty of high treason against the State, and he is led out to 
a similar fate with that of his unfortunate but secret rival. Teresa, 
overcome by all these evjls, falls in the Senate-house and expires broken- 
hearted. 

Such is the plot, and we shall now proceed briefly to point out a 
few gems of beautiful ideas, which are interspersed through its pages. 

The two passages immediately following, are remarkably happy and 
comprehensive. ‘They describe the distinct characters of the coquette, 
and the retiring modesty of virtue, while at the same time they indicate 
the fickleness of the speaker, and the ease with which an excuse can 
be found for our own acts and purposes : 

Contarini. At shrines so fair 
Kneeling we offer passionate vows, but dream not 
Of single worship. Would the sun in heaven 
That fills the world with glory, treasure up 
His gathered beams for one poor mortal’s gaze ? 
Or if he might, would not the dazzling tide 
Overwhelm his votary? Ft%oril/a’s charms 
Were never made for one ;—and all who share 


The sunlight of her smile, may bask in safety— 
It shines on all alike. 


Again, in the same scene and dialogue: 


Loredano. So fickle a gallant! 
Contarini. Your pardon. The majestic flower that spreads 
Its beauties to the open eye of day 
All may admire, and quaff its beauteous fragrance— 
But love we less some gentle, shrinking bud, 
That blooms but for our gaze? 


The language of love, chaste but impassioned love, is perhaps pecu- 
liar to the fair sex. At least, it comes with double force from their 
lips, and communicates a double fervor and purity from ¢heir hearts. 
The elegance, the exquisite sweetness, of the following sentences, has 
been seldom surpassed; and we cannot either read or hear these lines, 
without being impressed with the delicacy of the mind that could con- 
ceive them : 

Foscarini. She listens like a goddess, fresh from heaven, 
To airs that breathe nought heavenly but her name. 
The winds that wanton, lady, round thy lips, 


Steal thence the fragrance that with prodigal wings 
They lavish round the world! 


* * * 


Foscar. Forgive me,—it is hard to measure words, 
When the heart overflows. Mineown Teresa! 
I’ve loved you long, and sacredly, and deeply,— 
As we do ever love all gentle things, 
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All glorious things, and holy,—the rich flowers— 
The brilliant morn,—the far and smiling heaven! 
All these grow sometimes pale; heaven is o’ercast— 
The dawn is clouded,—and the fickle flowers 
Are blighted ere their bloom is ripe. Oh, tell me, 
Who shall ensure to love, in chilling absence, 
Exemption from their change ? 

Teresa. It owns no change. 
To speak like you in figures,—wears the sky 
A fainter hue, because some clouds a while 
Obscure its glory to terrestrial eyes? 

In the second act we have a beautiful idea of the innocent, unsophis- 
ticated state of the heart, which knew so little of the inconsistency of 
human nature, so little of the malevolence of revenge, the workings of 
hatred, the guile of hypocrisy, or the policy of ambition, as to suppose 
that even a long course of honor, bravery, and patriotism, could avail 
against the machinations of evil passions, er against the determination 
of lawless power to attain its ends. When her father is accused, she 
vainly imagines that by bringing his life and actions in brief but start- 
ling review before them, such arguments would be conclusive of his 
innocence. 

Teresa. Believe it not! 
He has served you long and well. His years are many, 
But they outnumber not the victories _ 
He won for you. His hair is grey—’tis blanched 
With hardships more than age. ould he now cast 


The reverend mantle of his honors off 
To league with traitors ? 


This beautiful simplicity is entirely consistent with the noble disdain 
which she expresses, when Contarini offers to turn aside ihe course of 
justice, aud save her father, on condition of receiving her hand as a 
reward. The keen and biting irony with which she commences her 
address, seems to rend his very soul; and when she rises into virtuous 
indignation, and expresses her abhorrence of such selfishness, and 
unprincipled conduct, the effect seems to be most humiliating to the 
hearer: 

Teresa, (scornfully.) Is this the Noble 
So honored? This the haughty Senator ? 
Ready to barter, in his*®elfishness, 

The trust he holds? Bearing the solemn charge, 

A nation’s safety—laden with the prayers 

Of suppliant millions, on his truth who rest 

Their hopes,—their all—yet ready to fling down 

The mighty burthen, if it impede the way 

To some light goal of pleasure? Is ’t to such 

We plead? Before, I reverenced, tho’ I feared thee— 
I scorn thee now! 


The value which the well cultivated mind places upon the esteem of 
ene’s fellow beings, and upon a posthumous good name, is prettily 
expressed in the following passage, in which Teresa is pondering over 
the evils to which she has been subjected through the instrumentality 
of her father and her husband, and the apparent breach of promise to 
her honest lover. The imagery in these few lines is sweet, yet 
mournful : 
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Teresa. Yet itis hard to bear! My misery sure 
Might claim some pity! I would fain be thought on 
With grief, but not with scorn. I’d be remembered 
Like a dim, far-off vision, worn and sad ; 

Leaving a mournful, yet a softened image, 
Mellowed by passing time to tenderer hues, 
To fade at length, like tremulous light away ! 


She goes on to comment upon that love of life, which, under the most 
adverse circumstances, is found inherent in the human breast. She is 


weary of the world, and of its miseries, yet cannot bring herself to 
think on death as a relief. 


Teresa. Strange, that life should cling 
. But closer, as we strive to shake it off; 


And mock its tenement, though that be worn 
Too thin to harbor it. 

And in the following passage we have a lively idea conveyed of the 
thousand nameless wishes which find momentary place in the heart, 
under the impulses of dread, horror, disappointment, a consciousness of 
wrong towards another, of which we may have been the cause, even 
though involuntarily. Wishes and thoughts, which, if realized, would 
plunge us into the depths of anguish and despair, yet when viewed only 
through the vista of anticipation, and as the probable means of averting 
one painful subject of weariness, are cherished against our better rea- 


son, and are dwelt upon with all the intensity of the most desirable 
hopes. 


Teresa. No,—you know not half 
The wild, bad thoughts I’ve cherished. Foscarini, 
I’ve wished thee dead : I’ve looked upon the sky 
When the fierce tempest blackened it—and hoped— 
And noges its wings would sweep thee to destruction ! 
Invoked the heavy mountain rocks to crush thee ! 
Prayed,—as I ne’er before have prayed for weal 
Of thine or mine—for death, ere thou should’st come 


To find me thus. 

We cannot be brought to approve the inconsistency of Veniero’s 
conduct; a man who is introduced to us as brave, honest, patriotic, and 
firm, yet who in prison, and to preserve a degraded life for a few short 
days or years, would entrap his daughter’s feelings, and draw her into 
a loathed marriage with an unprincipled judge. The part of Fiorilla, 
also, has too little connection with the main plot of the piece. She is 
nothing more than a vain and malicious coquette, who comes on and 
goes off the stage so frequently as to break one of the important unities 
of tragedy very materially. She might either have been left out entirely, 
or made to play a more prominent part. We may add to these excep- 
tions, that Loredano and Veniero hardly receive poetical justice,—the 
former especially. These are not sufficient, however, to overbalance 
the thousand beauties which are to be found in the various scenes of 
this play. The versification is harmonious, the moral is pure, the 
action is close, the catastrophe is striking. ‘The wholesale murder of 
the English tragedies, particularly those of Shakspeare, is avoided, and 


thereby the sensibilities of the audience are awakened, without being 
afterwards blunted. 
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The play will be still more admired in the closet than on the stage ; 
and we may safely predict, that with such a piece as the present for the 


coup dessat, the fair author will rise to high eminence in the walk of 
tragic poetry. P. 


STANZAS. 
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For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’ 
Suint Paul. 


How oft, in my tear-flowing moments of sorrow, 
When shrouded in darkness, and tempests, and gloom, 
Have i thought that the light of a coming to-morrow 
Would scatter the storm, and the shadows illume. 


How oft, when for hours the cold drops have descended, 
Like winter’s dire hail, on my shelterless head, 
Have I longed for the spot where from peril defended, 
My rest would be sweet till the danger had fled. 


How oft, when for days I have shrunk at the thunder, 
And gazed on the clouds with a feverish eye— 
a) Have I prayed for those clouds to be driven asunder, 
4 Or sealed by the rain-bow, o’erarching the sky! 


Thus thinking, and wishing, and longing in sadness, 
The worldling is duped as he seeks for a goal; 
Griefs ever succeed his unsanctified gladness— 
And anguish, the pride and the lusts of his soul. 


Not so the Believer! Though storms hover o’er him, 
Though deeply he sinks in life’s stormiest wave,— 
There is One who has breasted the billows before him, 

Whose.arm is extended, and mighty to save! 


That One will be with him to cheer and to cherish, 
To roll back the storm-cloud, and on him to pour 

The light of His love, when creation shall perish, 
And Faith to its mansion immortal shall soar. 


. 

: 
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OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


NUMBER TWO. 





THE TIMES. 


‘VETERA EXTOLLIMUS, RECENTIUM INCURIOSI, isa remark of 
Tacitus : but if it were fit for Tacitus’s age, it is not fit for ours. We 
judge ourselves to be about the wisest people on earth,—and we pity 
the poor, stupid blindness of antiquity, which, ifit did have grand tem- 
ples, filled them with blocks of marble, called Jupiter, Venus, and 
Mars, just to worship them, and to make them gods or goddesses. 
Savage, indeed, we think the Athenians must have been, to live with- 
out windows to their houses, even if their very fishermen could detect 
the slightest inacuracy of accent or pronunciation in the orators of 
Athens. When we are flying over the rail-road, at the rate of twenty 
or thirty miles an hour, and can journey from Bangor, (Maine,) to 
Charleston, (South Carolina,) in less than a week,—all by steam,— 
what a contempt we feel for the snail-paced Roman who was forty- 
seven days in going from Rome to Gibraltar! ‘Shame,’ we cry, ‘on 
those who for centuries carried about heads, legs, arms, and bodies, 
without knowing that the blood circulated in their veins!’ ‘ What think 
ye, demands the panegyrist of the present day, with scorn on his lip, 
as he thinks of the past, ‘of the men who did not know this earth was 
moving,—who had not a telescope to see a star,—who crept tremb- 
lingly from cape to cape, fearfulto start out on the Atlantic? What 
think ye,’ he continues, ‘ of the Monks who erased from parchment the 
Decades of the immortal Livy, to transcribe therein their miserable 
legends,—of the monarchs and princes who could not write their 
names,—or of the infatuation that forced Galileo, with the oath of 
God upon him, to dream that the earth was immoveable, although it 
was then rolling one hundred and forty times swifter than a cannon 
ball ? Our old puritan fathers we begin to pity,—the strong-hearted and 
noble-souled men, who defied tyranny in one world, and fled for peace to 
another, there to build up this magnificent nation,—one virtue in whose 
breasts,—one single principle of theirs, which they had the insight 
to discover, and the courage to proclaim, groping as they were in the 
thick darkness of religious and political proscription—is worth more 
than all their degenerate sons can do to the end of time. ‘Our ANcEs- 
Tors !’—you hear no such appeal here, as this, with which Cicero 
would electrify a Roman Senate, where ‘ our ancestors,’ and ‘the immor- 
tal gods’ were almost one idea, that swelled the soul of the Roman, 
and made the blood run thrilling through his veins. A thousand 
chances to one, if an orator of ours were to appeal to our ancestors, 
that some political whipster did not answer him, ‘Our school-boys 
now, know more than the Platos of antiquity.’ 


There is not a country on earth, where there is less. reverence for 
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antiquity, than in the United States. We have been laying hold of its 

pillars with Herculean strength, ever since the pilgrims landed on the 

rock of Plymouth,—tumbling them down one at a time, but almost 

always with a solemn deliberation. Since the American Revolution, 

England has been imitating our political example,—demolishing one 

fortress of antiquity after another,—taking years to accomplish what 

we have perfected in a few months,—so that now the British pub- 

lic has almost reached Bentham, and shot far ahead of Brougham, 

his great disciple. True, at this moment she is pausing, but she is 

pausing only to accumulate strength. The volcanic fires are crusted 

over, but there is the rumbling within,—the terrible rage of pent-up 

wrath, which must and will find vent, some day or other. England 

has not gone far enough. She is but in her swaddling-clothes. We, 

her children, have shot ahead, and are earnestly beckoning our parent 
on. We seethe danger,—the burning cinders, covered with‘ ashes, 
among which she is walking, and as dutiful children, we would rescue 

her. But it becomes us, as we have undertaken to act the pilot, to keep 
watch of ourselves. The mariner, when he is drifting upon the ocean, 
narrowly watches his latitude and longitude, and takes note of every 
star that glitters about or above him. So we who are drifting hither- 
ward and thitherward, should turn our glass about us, and our horo- 
scope beyond us, and mark our latitude and longitude on the chart of 
the present day,—taking note where we are, for what purposes we are 
destined, what we are to learn, what we can do, what are our vices 
and our virtues, and in what our day is distinguished above all others 
that have gone before it. 

In the January number of this Magazine, I pointed out what there 
was in this broad-spread country of ours, to exalt the just pride of every 
American. But a republican is unjust to his country, when he turns 
courtier, alone, and flatters her virtues, without exposing her faults. 
A crisis is approaching in our destiny, of the which if we stand the 
trial, we shall redeem the world from the thraldom of monarchy and 
priesthood, and from all the misrule of the past. If we fall, adieu, a 
long adieu, to all republican institutions, when they have failed under 
such auspices, with so many circumstances to favor them! Our repub- 
lic is the lost Pleiad of antiquity, that our ancestors brought back again, 
and réestablished in the political sky,—the divine conception of the 
gifted Pericles, and of Aristotle, who lived two thousand years too 
early,—a glorious star, heralding in its train a constellation of states, 
whose motions, whose orbits, our ancestors have adjusted with almost 
infinite wisdom, which, if we disturb, the lost Pleiad is lost, forever ! 
The crisis that approaches, is that which drenched the Roman repub- 
lic in blood, and ended in the establishment of a long line of emperors. 
We are prosperous, beyond description. We have wrought miracles 
in felling the forests,—in subduing nature to our wills,—in gathering 
wealth from the ocean,—in all the achievements that make a people 
great or proud. Now comes the trial, whether we can stand this pros- 
perity,—whether wealth will sink and wallow in sloth and corruption, 

forgetful of its duty to God, its country, to science, literature, and the 
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arts,—or whether the tremendous energy of mighty masses of people 
acting directly upon the government every year, will be guided with 
that moderation and virtue, that becomes man, when made the arbiter 
of his own fate. In this crisis, Property has a duty to perform, of 
momentous importance. If accident or exertion has given it superfluous 
wealth, it is its duty to direct that superfluous wealth to educate the mass. 
An American ought never to be quiet, until Property is made to edu- 
cate the whole people at the public cost, and to give them, not an ordin- 
ary education, but to throw open, encumbered only with a trifling 
expense, all the colleges and the academies of the day. Epucation,— 
free, universal education, —is the great pillar on which our fabric rests : 
and no man ina republican g government has any security for his property, 
bolt it and bar it as he may, unless the people are a well-educated peo- 
ple. Or, if he has security, it is the security which armed force gives 
to law,—and which may, at any time, be directed against the liberties 
of the people. I mean to say, that when all the people make the laws, 
the security which property has, that good and equal laws will be 
made, is in the intelligence of the people, —in the liberality that educa- 
tion always infuses into the whole character,—in the guard that a uni- 
versally educated people ever have over all turbulent and mischievous 
men. Hence Property has an interest in universal education, and as 
it is its duty to educate all, so it is its interest. Whenthe multitudinous 
mass levels its mighty catapulta against the walls of property, it is too 
often the fault of Property itself Tf it neglects society, it cannot well 
expect friendship, even if it has protection, from society. If it grows 
insolent, it must expect insolence in return. But what a hold has that 
man upon society, whose property enables him to engage in the most 
.iberal errands of benevolence,—whose life is a life of charity,—who 
patronizes the arts and the sciences,—and who encourages and rewards 
genius, wherever it may be found. Bonaparte achieved as much by 
his liberality as by his arms,—and the difference between him and 
Cromwell, is, that Cromwell was a vulgar hero, and he a sublime one. 
Fortunate, indeed, is it, that there is this link of interest between the 
extremes of society, which, when not strained too roughly, preserves 
the peace of both. The, mass, as an interest as well as a principle, seek 
only a good government, and the best administration of that govern- 
ment,—but if the mass be not well informed, every vulgar rabble-leader, 
no matter of what party, will push them to one extreme, and drive 
Property to the other,—so that in the end, the interests of both are 
sacrificed. 

Our day, and our country in particular, have a tendency to extremes. 
In driving the chariot of reform, there is danger that we dive too furi- 
ously, and heat the axle, and set the whole on fire. In levelling the 
abuses of antiquity, there is danger that we level its uses too, and ‘dash 
down the very foundations of society. When we undertake to do a 
thing, in our ‘heat to do it, we are not willing to stop when it is done. 
Again, in using a good thing, we often use it too much, and in follow- 
ing out an excellent principle, we ofien follow it too far. Take the 
society principle, for example, and see how far it is extended. If one 
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ever doubted that man was a gregarious animal, he could not doubt it now 
Every thing must now be done in flocks. ‘I'he gregarious principle is 
the great principle. The difference between our state and the savage 
state, is, that in the savage state there is but one flock, subsisting but 
for one purpose,—whereas in ours, the mighty herd, moving in masses, 
under one control, is now divided into myriads of flocks, called socte- 
TIES,—into parties of every name, hue, and character, purpose, and de- 
scription, in which men herd for various objects,—and many, alas! too 
many,—but to save themselves the trouble of seeing, thinking, and act- 
ing for themselves. Hence, no man acts of himself and by himself; 
but he sounds his horn, and summons around him his clansmen, and 
forms a society, a party, a flock. Whatever is to be done, must be 
done in such societies. A solitary man is a wonderful man, and lucky 
indeed is he, if he be not thought a fit tenant for a mad-house. Is pub- 
lic opinion to be formed? First form a society,—tap the popular 
drum,—muster your followers,—call the roll,—act in masses. No 
Peter the Hermit would, now-a-days, run over the earth, and act with 
individual, solitary enterprise. He would form a society, and stretch 
off here, and branch off there. Men must be herded as cattle are herded. 
All classes, all parties, all occupations, make use of societies for all pur- 
poses. They are formed for our heavenly as well as for our earthly 
good. Religion has its thousands of societies. Every denomination 
runs up its flag.—Baptists and Ana-Baptists,—Unitarians and Univer- 
salists—Swedenborgians and Catholics,—Congregationalists and Me- 
thodists,—Episcopalians and Armenians. Each has its newspaper,— 
each its schools,—each its missionaries, and sub-societies. Each bands 
its followers together, and rallies them under one flag. Temperance 
has its societies. Benevolence works by the social principle. Nothing 
can be done in religion, in morals, or in charity, without a society. So 
in business, men are herding together. Steam is managed in compa- 
nies. Mines are worked in companies. Logs are driven in companies. 
Millions of spinning jennies go in companies. ‘The Insurance Com- 
pany mocks at the calamity of fire. Canals, Rail-roads, Trusts, Sav- 
ings, Life-insurance, Stocks,—all are managed in companies. A man 
has a water-fall. Away he goes, and summons a dozen or twenty 
more, and up go mills, manufactories, iron-works,—all in companies. 
One has a thousand dollars, and so has another: then a third is sum- 
moned, and up springs a Bank, an Insurance Office, a Land Company, 
or—heaven knows what, such is the ingenuity of man! Why, pins 
are made in companies, and so are needles,—and so is almost every 
thing we see, touch, or use, from the buttons on our coats, to the pegs 
in our shoes. There are card companies, thimble companies, paper 
companies, and wafer companies. But the politician outdoes all. What 
societies he has of nations, states, counties, towns, districts, wards,— 
legislatures, twenty-four in number, all making laws,—and then the 
Federal government, legislating over all,—with judiciary systems, how 
numerous and how complex: and then his parties, conventions, cau- 
cusses,—how many and how various !—of Jacksonmen and Anti-Jack- 
sonmen, State Rights and Anti-State Rights, Federalists and Demo- 
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crats, Nullifiers and Constitutionalists, Masons and Anti-Masons, Regu- 
lar and Anti-Regular, Workingmen and Anti-Workingmen, Radicals 
and Conservatives, 'l'ammany-men and Pewter-muggers,—all at work, 
cleaving down and butchering each other, calling names, framing 
thunder-bolts, grinding out creeds, sawing off systems, roaring lustily 
for the public good, and —— (do they not sometimes mean their own ?) 

It is a melancholy fact, that the single voice of a single man cannot 
be heard in the mighty uproar. His sole breath is but a mouthful of 
empty air, unless it swell the boisterous chorus. Hence men puff 
together, to raise a whirlwind, and make a storm. The gale that 
wafts us forward, has become so strong that we think we must go with 
it. The societies of the day,—not the thinking, individual men who 
make them up,—are the winds that often form the gale of public opinion, 
and by this mighty gale, hundreds and thousands are often drifted, 
they know not where. The right-divine of feudal lords is tumbled 
down, but other lords, with other names, are springing up. What 
hitherto could only be done by the pike, the spear, the sword, the gun, 
is now attempted by driving men in masses, in societies, in parties of 
every hue and character. Men so link themselves in bodies, and 
shackle themselves by laws, that they too often become but mere ma- 
chines. The thinking principle, the magna charter of the soul, is 
frittered away amid endless pieces of social mechanism. The spirit of 
independence loses its swayj—that spirit which, whenever it is neces- 
sary, enables man to defy the society, the mass, the flock,—and then 
men are driven in herds, as other animals are! Such men are not 
Mahometans, but they would have been, if they had been born in Ma- 
homet’s land—or ‘Turks, if on the Bosphorus,—or filthy, ferocious 
cannibals, if New-Zealand had given them birth. We must not forget, 
that machines are not made of wood, and iron, and brass, alone. They 
are made of bones, and joints, and muscles, too. The soldiers whom 
Bonaparte led to battle, whose bones are strown from the walls of 
Moscow to the Pillars of Hercules, were but machines, no better than 
the spinning jennies that hum and hiss in every factory. So were the 
legions of Casca, with which he passed the Rubicon. So are the 
miserable victims of European despotism, that form the armies of the 
Autocrat, and execute his errands of vengeance. <A free government 
will not make an American free, if others use him as their machine. 
The thinking principle that God has given him, that is the divine 
charter of his freedom, if he will but use it,—and the moment he stifles 
that, or submits himself to the ambitious purposes of others, then he is 
theslave, owned, as muchas the negro who toils in a southern swamp. 

I solemnly believe, there never was a people of so much daring as 
ourcountrymen. There is a glorious recklessness in all they do, 
which, while one admires, he also trembles for. The old English 
leaven of Hampden’s day is ever working within us. Rebellion is a 
sort of household word, and we have man-nullifiers as well as state- 
nullifiers. Far better is this, than to have the blood curdling in our 
veins, and our necks ready to take the yoke of every tyrant. But if I 
mistake not the signs of the times, we are getting into a sad habit of 
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rebelling in mobs, and in societies instituted for the very purposes of 
rebellion. Rebellions become local, and meet with no response save 
on the very spot of the rebellion. ‘I'he mechanical system of the day 
is effecting this, and it is one of the melancholy presages of the times. 
The machinery becomes too hot by friction in one place, and then the 
machine takes fire, and burns and blazes. It was not so in the Revolu- 
tion. Rebellion then acted according to law. It assembled, reasoned, 
hesitated, deliberated, and then resolved. It acted coolly, and with cau- 
tious moderation. When the Bostonians and Virginians first set the ball 
of the revolution in motion, they did so in obedience to the voices of 
almost all theircountrymen. But itis notsonow. Men seem to raise 
mobs, for the very sport of the thing, as they love to see a display of 
fire-works, a rocket, or so. Rebellion is often very gravely talked of, 
as an affair involving no principle. Even philanthropy loves a riot 
now and then. Religion’s skirts are not always clear. The press, 
as the organ of some society, acts upon the mass as the exploding 
bomb that falls upon the magazine. Instead of being compelled to 
move the whole flock, but start the bell-wether, and you have a riot 
any day. Such is the power of the social organizations of the day ! 
The glorious results of the daring of our countrymen,—on the ocean, 
in the forests, every where that an American flag can float—lI have des- 
cribed in my former article. Be it my duty now, to point out some of 
the dangers of this darimg. The truth is, all speculations have been 
so abundantly realized,—all prophecy has lagged so far behind his- 
tory,—that though we once called madmen mad, we now only call 
them inspired. The cry is, ‘ Nothing is impossible,’ audacious as it 
is. The aliquid immensum infinitumque of Cicero, is the passion of 
theday. The Horatian ‘ Nil admirari,’ too, is on every man’s banner. 
The power that Fulton vivified and subdued for man, is infecting the 
whole character of all our countrymen, and the destinies of our country, 
too. To him be the immortal honor of striking out a new link for our 
union, in annihilating the distance, as it were, that separated State from 
State, and thus more firmly binding us together. But this power, at 
the same time, is acting upon mind as well as upon matter. It sends 
into the world such a flood of books, that we are overwhelmed by the 
verytide. There isso much to read, that many read—nothing. There 
is so much to think of, that we only ¢hink, to think we need not think 
at all. Alas! too, this new power 1s strengthening all the mischievous 
tendencies of the present day. As there is a steam power acting 
physically, so there is a steam power acting morally,—intellectually,— 
to which is given the name of eExciTEMENT. That creature, PUBLIC, 
is fed on this, and over-fed, and, like all dainty epicures, thirsts for spi- 
cier dishes, and more fiery draughts. The public, like some great 
beast, roars for food, reckless of what that food may be, provided only 
it be a highly seasoned dish. Even the wizard pen of the once mighty 
Scott has, with some, ceased to charm, and another author has sprung 
up, carrying all before him,—the ‘ thrilling Bulwer, as he is called. 
Such is the thirst for terror, such the panting to witness even the spill- 
ing of human blood,—you see your highways thronged, even with 
9 
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women, to witness an execution ! “The bookweller will sell more of the 
Pirate story than of the proudest achievement of the human mind. This 
excitement enters our language,—aye, the very construction of our sen- 
tences. Metaphors must not now be abstract, but of something that will 
satisfy the physical and mechanical cravings of the day,—something that 
you can see, touch, handle, fumble over. Sentences must be short,— 
not built in the regular way, for such nobody will read,—but in the 
hop- skip- -and-jump, startling style, set off with exclamations and inter- 
rogations; for whether you are read or heard, more depends upon the 
manner than upon the sentiments you utter. The dictionaries, in fact, 

are ina whirl. Words do not mean what they did, before steam power 
came along. Our very mother tongue is on a rail-road. Our politi- 
cians, editors, and lawyers, for example, call each other fools, raga- 
muffins, scoundrels, liars, when all the time they mean, ‘ We are a very 
clever set of fellows.’ Such is the reason why every thing is now 
done on the high prégsure ‘principle. Every body is for talking, — 
none for hearing. You can’t catch a friend long enough to tell him a 
story. You can hardly get a civil answer from a business man in 
business hours, unless there is a bargain in the way. Wall-street is 
full of little steam locomotives, chattering of stocks, news, ete., whizzing, 
buzzing, and puffing, like the pipe of a Mississippi steam -boat. Law- 

yers are codifying, that is condensing. Jeremy Bentham has been the 
great legal steam engine of the day. Abridgements, Encyclopedias, 
Reviews, are words in common use. Every thing must now be short. 
Men are heard and read by their length, according to what their speech 
measures, not by their calibre, or what they have to say. Even the 
sanctuary of the pulpit has been invaded, and the line and the rule have 
cut down the three-hour sermons of our ancestors to twenty or thirty 
minutes. Literature, too, is measured by rule. Why, you buy it asa 
trader buys a cord of wood,—so much a volume,—so much a page,— 
so much a line! Imagination, like every thing else, is now mechani- 
cal. The lofty epic is built up like ‘a granite block,’—secundwm artem, 
as the conjurers say. The bard goes to work, carpenter like. He 
scores off his paper for his verses, prepares here and there a pathetic 
speech, steals a lot of metaphors, then works himself into a fever,— 
drinks his gin, perhaps, as Byron did, or lashes his sides,—and with 
this poetic afflatus on, his hexameter or pentameter rule in one hand, 
and his rhyming dictionary in the other, (for now-a-days they even 
have a rhyming dictionary,) proceeds, ‘according to order,’ to erect his 
Iliad or his Odyssey, or to strut in the Miltonian periods of Paradise 
Lost. Even the sublime drama, that Shakspeare lit up with his pen 

of fire, is falling into machinery,—into show, tinsel, scenery, noise, 
clap- trap, the gaudy melo-drama, and the obstreperous farce. Poetry 
is not now what it was, the musings of an exalting intellect,—the 
breathings of an impassioned spirit, struggling with deep thoughts 
within. His ‘eye in fine frenzy rolling, is the happy phrase of 
another age. ‘ Pandite Helicona, nunc Dice, cantusque movete, is no 
longer the invocation of the bard. Melpomene and Euterpe, with their 
sister muses, have fled from ‘the beautiful Preneste, and the Eolian 
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Agannippe, to dwell on Hyperborean plains, by the rapid Aufidus, or 
the storm-bearing Bosphorus. The whole character of poetry is 
changed. The ‘silver-footed nymph,’ ‘the rosy-fingered morn,’—the 
expressions of a classic day, are found no more. That mysterious 
imagery that peopled earth, air, and sea, with sweet creations, has also 
fled. Not now does poetry rush warm from the heart, trickling through 
the veins, as it were, and electrifying the pen,—but the poet is a sort 
of truculent Saracen, who gnashes his teeth, and spouts forth flame and 
fire. Apollo now marches with a corps of Berecynthian trumpeters, 
and Phrygian flute-players. He wields Vulcan’s sledge-hammey, and 
knocks off rhymes and blank verse, full of stormful periods and volca- 
nic paragraphs. Fancy,—abstract, unembodied fancy,—is incompre- 
hensible now. ‘Cui bono? ‘Can we see it? ‘Is it practical ? 
‘What is the use of it?’ Such are the cries of our busy day. Virgil 
has gone, and Lucan is coming. Pathos, tenderness, beauty, grace,— 
the thoughts that breathe,—are sacrificed for the words that burn. 
Sublimity, therefore, is always clothing itself in terror. Jupiter does 
not trust to his ambrosial locks, but brandishes his thunder-bolt. Hence 
the spirit of poetry, that lurks in every people, as the lightning lurks 
even in the cloudless sky, though it has almost ceased to break forth 
in verse, often starts to life in prose,—and is vividly clear in the 
achievements of the day. Poetry, in fact, has left language, and is 
reigning in matter. Instead of an epic, it builds a rail-road. Instead 
of the pen, it uses a pick-axe. Instead of man, it inspires the steam- 
horse. The forests it is studding with villages. The country it is 
decking with beautiful farms. The mountain it dashes asunder, and 
its rocks it rends in twain. Over the rivers it is throwing the hanging 
bridge. The floods it dams and dikes, and lets not a drop of water run 
in vain. The winds have been made its servant. The tides and cur- 
rents it has conquered. Even the ocean,—the proud, tumultuous 
ocean,—swells, and frets, and roars in vain. The air, alone, of the 
elements, shares empire with it. ENTERPRISE, men call this spirit 
of the day,—but it is poetry, with all the soul of pany It acts 
on matter, instead of mind. It speaks in works, instead of words. 
In fact, the language of the day it cannot embody in its once graceful 
metre. The folds of verse are too tender for such rough words as 
tariff, jobbing, cuts, stumpage, snags, sawyers, etc. Indeed, the last I 
have seen of the true spirit of poetry, as embodied in language, was as 
it died in the rich blaze lighted up at its own funeral pyre,—an effort 
so brilliant, that it exhausted itself—when it flamed forth in the storm- 
ful Dythyrambic of Bruce’s Address, the fearful Warning of Lochiel, 
the stern outcry of Hohenlinden,—or with the Laras, the Corsairs, 
and the Harolds of Byron: 








Cohors gigantum-- 
Unguibus, horribilique mala. 
This poetic spirit, acting upon matter, and making nothing wonder- 
ful, has almost done away with the use of wonder asa word. That 
‘nothing is wonderful now,’ is a common saying. Almost Promethean 
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audacity infuriates the age. Experiment is essaying every thing. The 
Patent Office in Washington is a curious panorama of what men will 
attempt to do. Measurement is even applied to our heads, to gage 
our intellects. The Phrenologist decides upon our powers by our 
‘developments,’—as if man himself was a piece of mechanism, full of 
a thousand little strings and cog-wheels, called brains,—and then at 
last he assumes to know what a man will do, by running his fingers 
through his hair! And then the audacity of steam,—with steam- 
boats, steam-mills, and steam-horses,—with contrivances to make us 
sleep by steam, and even to catch our fish by steam! So mechanical 
has the age become, that men seriously talk of flying machines, to go by 
steam,—not your air-balloons, but real Dedalian wings, made of wood 
and joints, nailed to your shoulder,—not wings of feathers and wax, 
like the wings of Icarus, who fell into the Cretan sea, but real, solid, 
substantial, rock-maple wings, with wrought-iron hinges,and huge 
concavities, to propel us through the air. A machine has been inven- 
ted, too, for planting corn! Machinery is getting into our schools. 
The schoolmaster works by it, with blocks, moving maps, dia- 
grams, orreries, etc. Grammar is taught by pictures,—conjugations 
are done by wheels. The ‘schoolmaster measures, phrenologically, 
his boy-machine, and then brings his other machines to act upon 
his ‘developments.’ Our colleges are but little more than mere 
machines, that grind out a ‘Bachelor of Arts’ in four years, whether 
he knows any thing or not. The sum of the statement is, that 
machinery is usurping the place of men; and men, in defence, are 
becoming machines. There is, it cannot be disguised, a tendency to 
matter rather than to mind. A few choice spirits keep alive the vestal 
fire, but the mass of our countrymen demand what is practical, rather 
than what is intellectual. This is visible in the universal scramble for 
property,—in the adoration felt for wealth,—in the neglect of the fine 
arts,—in the little reward that genius has hitherto received at the hands 
of our countrymen, while it is cherished every where else. But what 
more could be expected? We have just finished laying the founda- 
tions of an empire. We have had two wars to fight, both fierce and 
bloody. The war-whoop is not yet over. The infernal yell of the 
savage has just ceased to startle us. The musket is now laid down, 
and the pen, the pencil, and the chisel, begin to be taken up. The 
Great West is opening its rivers and prairies for a reading and a think- 
ing population. Anon, this will be the greatest book-mart in the world. 
Literature is already becoming a profession. As we grow in our 
growth, then, and strengthen in our strength, we will build upon the 
foundations our fathers left us.. We will rear the fabric of FrrE Gov- 
ERNMENT to the skies. We will adorn and embellish it, and make it 
beautiful in the eyes of all men. We will kindle such a light on the 
American shore, as shall illuminate the earth. Do not here accuse me 
of prophecy. Prophecy has ever done us injustice, and for very cow- 
ardice faltered behind the day. Imagination, even, cannot picture the 
destiny that awaits us, if we preserve our Liberty and our Union. God 
has promised a renowned existence, if we will but deserve it. He 
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speaks this promise in the sublimity of nature. It resounds all along 
the crags of the Alleghanies. It is uttered in thunder at Niagara. It 
is heard in the roar of two oceans, from the great Pacific to the rocky 
ramparts of the Bay of Fundy. His finger has written it in the broad 
expanse of our inland seas, and traced it out by the mighty Father of 
Waters. The august Temple in which we dwell was built for loft 
purposes. Oh! that we may consecrate it to Liberty and Conseil 
and be found fit worshippers within its holy halls! 


THE POWER OF SONG. 


S&ngen innehar all lifvets lycka. * 


Hedborn. 

Zatikhli vjeterki, zamolkli ptichek’ khori, | prilegli stada.t 
Kriloo. 
Og dets betydningsrige toner sveved 
Melodisk gie:nnem Seclets storme hen, 
Men ak !—som olsharpens harmonier, 
Tidt overddvede af hule vindst6d, 
Dog aldrig gvalte.t 
Pram. 





In the temple stands the golden lyre, 
Near the presence of the genial power; 
Round it plays an orb of holiest fire— 
Stands it waiting there the inspiring hour. 
Rolls the sun unto his highest throne; 
Broad he fills the anaes vaulted shade ; 
Touched by hands unseen, in solemn tone, 
Rings the harp—the winds are laid. 


Slow and full they swell—the mystic chords ; 
Stillness, more than awful, fills the air; 
Mingled with the tones, sublimest words 
High the ane soul, in glory, bear. 
Light is all around him ; light and love, 
As on wings, aloft the listener raise : 
Ever wider heaves the arch above ; 
Fairer beauty round him plays. 


Now they swell—the tones, and swells the breast, 
Kindled with the bliss of great design: 
Faint the music whispers ; hushed to rest, 
Couched on flowers, the passions all recline : 
Clear the harp resounds; the spirit’s eye 
Keenest glance through nature’s wonders throws: 
Tenderer touches glide, and silently 
Blest the tear of feeling flows. 


* The bliss of life is all in song. 

+ Still became the winds, silent the choirs of birds, and side by side the flocks reclined 

y And away its full meaning tones floated melodiously through the storms of time, but ah! like the harmonies of the Zolian 
harp, often drowned by the hollow blast, yet never stifled. 
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The Power of Song. 


How hushed the winds! how calm the air ! 
The leaf is still on bush and tree ; 
No blossom shakes, and quietly 
The herd and flock are resting there. 
They feel the soothing power of song ; 
A stream of love, it flows along ; 
The winds are still; the sky is fair. 


By magic shores the vessel glides; 
Entranced by song, the waves are laid : 
Visions of home, forgotten, fade ; 

In peace the storm-beat wanderer rides. 
Smooth sleeps the sea; serenest day 
Smiles o’er the ocean far away : 

The power of song has hushed the tides. 


Pale in the west the glow decays, 

That late arose in golden fire ; 

Waked by the touch of soft desire, 
Through twilight shades the music plays. 

In darkened vale its pulses thrill ; 

Peace broods above the glimmering hill ; 
His flight the fleeting moment stays. 


It comes—the storm, so long repelled, 
In wilder rage again ; 

Like wintry stream, by barrier swelled, 
Loud bursts it o’er the plain : 

With gathered might, it sweeps along ; 
Like thunder, peals its roar: 

The Aolian melodies of song 

Are lost, amid the wildering throng ; 
The lyre is heard no more. 


A moment’s pause the tempest feels, 
And soft the heavenly tone, 
As evening hymn from cottage steals, 
Breathes sweetly faint and lone. 
Uncertain, as if thrilled with fear, 
It melts and dies away: 
I turn, and wait with longing ear, 
And low and dim, it rises near, 
Quick falls—it cannot stay. 


Serene and calm, the world of song ; 
Above the cloud and gale: 

There flows a sheeted stream along, 
Through many a silent vale : 

There ever blue the sunny sky; 
Spring-warm the wooing air: 

White filmy wreaths of beauty lie, 

Alone, in holiest rest, on high— 
Love dwells forever there. 


New-Haven, April, 1835. ~ James G. 
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EXCERPTA 


FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


NUMBER TEN, 


LXXII. 


REFLECTIONS ON SHAKSPEARE’S SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 


To many of your readers it will doubtless appear arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous heresy, to dare to controvert any dictum of the illustrious 
Shakspeare, whose eagle eye penetrated through all nature, and into 
the inmost recesses of the human heart, tearing away all the manifold 
envelopements by which its movements elude the ken of other writers. 
But of another equally illustrious author we are told, that he sometimes 
slumbered—‘aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus ;}—and we are fur- 
ther assured, by very high authority, that ‘no man is wise at all times.’ 
Perhaps, therefore, it may appear that Shakspeare was indulging him- 
self ina little nap, when he sketched ‘ the seven ages of man.’ 

There will be some small difficulty in this discussion ; as he has not 
designated any landmark by which we can ascertain the commence- 
ment or termination of the different ages. Having no chart to guide 
me, I shall endeavor to make one for myself. 

I will assume that from sixty-six to seventy-four forms the seventh 
stage,—that the stages rise by ten years except one,—and that five years 
are abundantly sufficient for the first stage. If I be in error, let my 
lucubrations pass for no more than they are worth: 


First Stage.—‘ Child puking in its nurse’s arms,’ from ; we 8 
Second Stage.—‘The School-boy with his satchel,’ . = -@ 
Third Stage.—‘ Lover sighing like furnace,’ 16 “* 2% 
Fourth Stage.—‘ The Soldier bearded like a pard,’ = 2 
Fifth Stage.—‘ The Justice in fair round belly with good capon lined,’ 46 “ 55 
Sixth Stage.—‘ The lean and slipper’d Pantaloon. His youthful 

hose a world too wide for his shrunk shank,’ 56 “ 65 
Seventh Stage.—‘ Second childishness and mere oblivion,—sans 

teeth—sans eyes—sans taste—sans every thing,’ = 


One of two things: either the duration of the intellectual and phy- 
sical powers was in Shakspeare’s days much more limited than at 
present, or he most egregiously mistook. In leoking round, as far as 
my knowledge and experience extend, I see nothing that warrants the 
two last stages. 

Since the above was written, I have met an arrangement of the seven 
ages, translated by Malone, one of the editors of Shakspeare, from Pro- 
clus, a Greek writer, which differs considerably from mine,—but still 
does not warrant the view of Shakspeare, so far as regards the sixth 
and seventh ages. | 


Proclus makes infancy terminate at - - 4 
Childhood at - - - - 14 
Youthhood or adolescence, - - - 22 
Young manhood, - - - - 42 
Mature manhood, - - - - 56 
Old age, : - - 68 
Decrepit age, - - - . 81 
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Wi ith the ive first ages we have no concern, in seine discussion. Buta 
very slight examination, by the reader, among the men advanced in 
years, of his acquaintance, will prove that decrepit age,—that pitiable 
state, when the human being is ‘sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
every thing,’—does not commence at 69. Instances are innumerable of 
persons possessing all the vigor of their faculties at 70 and 80. Tal- 
leyrand, who has recently had the management of some of the most ardu- 
ous and difficult negociations that have taken place in Europe for half 
a century, is now 81 yearsof age. He has expressed a wish to retire 
from the cares of public life ; but Louis Philippe is unwilling to spare 
him. Benjamin Franklin possessed all his intellectual faculties, and the 
most important of his physical ones, till the time of his death, which occur- 
redat 84. Thomas M’ Kean died at 83, with his mind unimpaired till the 
last. William Patterson, of Baltimore, was over eighty, when he died, 
and yet wrote his letters and transacted business to the last year of his 
life. Crabbe,the poet, a clergyman, performed his clerical duties, 
preaching till within two weeks of his death, at seventy-seven. 

At the risk,—perhaps with the certainty,—of being charged with 
egotism, I venture to add a few words respecting the writer of this dis- 
cussion. He was 75o0n the 28th of January last, and does not perceive 
himself, nor, unless his friends deceive him, do they perceive, any of 
those ‘ premonitory symptoms’ that indicate his approach to the seventh 
age, ‘second childishness and mere oblivion,’ —that deplorable state, 
which renders a man a burden to himself and to his friends. He does 
not spend an idle or a lounging hour once a week,—and is employed, 
either in reading or writing, fifteen or sixteen hours in the day. He 
writes with as much facility as he did thirty years ago,—but, not hav- 
ing a Gil Blas to admonish him of mental decay, he is unable to judge 
whether he ought to burn his paper, break his ink bottle, and destroy 
his pens. He enjoys low comedy and broad farce, when noi disgraced 
by buffoonery, as much as he did at fifteen——and for deep tragedy, or 
traits of magnanimity, he has as keen a feeling, and as ready a tear, as 
any frequenter of the theatre, whatever be the age of the party. No 
man enjoyed more highly the exquisite acting of Miss Kemble. ‘He has 
never in his life, but on one day, travelling in an open sleigh during a 
storm of snow and sleet, drank at one time a glass of ardent spirits. His 
general health is good. He eats three regular meals a day, and always 
with a good appetite,—and is frequently so hungry about ten at night, 
that he is obliged to indulge in a little food. His digestion is excellent. 
He pretty uniformly goes to rest at twelve, and rises at five or six. 
Far from agreeing with the dogma of ‘ As you like it,’ as far as his 
observation goes, in regard to intellect, (memory excepted,) the well- 
known distich, 


‘The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks which time has made,’ 


is far more correct. His memory, however, is greatly impaired, and 
his limbs are feeble. How far he may be cited as corroborating or 
disproving Shakspeare’s doctrine, he submits to the reader. 

In full proof of the theory here advocated, I annex three lists, of men 
who died at various ages, about Shakspeare’s age of ‘second child- 
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ishness,’ all of whom contradict his assumptions. There were fifty-four 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, of whom twenty two lived 
beyond seve nly, a nd two died at sixty-eight. 


List of foreigners who have gone far into Shakspeare’s seventh age, without a display 
of second childishness. 


Ob. Etat. Ob. Et. 


John Thorp, Antiquarian, 1792 78 Socrates was 70 when he fell a 
Lord Thurlow, 1806 71 sacrifice to popular clamor. 
Archbishop Usher, 1656 75 Solon, the Lawgiver, B..c 401 70 
Marechal Vauban, 1707 74 Sophocles, 406 90 
Admiral Vernon, 1757 73 Spencer, the Poet, A. D- 1598 88 
Polydore Virgil, 1553 80 Bishop Spotswood, 1639 74 
Voltaire, 1778 85 Stanislaus, King of Poland, 17638 89 
Admiral Wager, 1743 77 John Stowe, Historian, 1605 80 
Edmund Waller, 1687 81 John Strype, Annalist, 1737 94 
John Wesley, 1791 88 Taylor, the Water Poet, 1654 74 
Wm. Whiston, Astronomer, 1752 85 John Howard, 1809 82 
John Wilkes, 1797 70 Dr. S. Johnson, 1784 78 
Thomas Woolston, 1763 103 Inigo Jones, 1651 79 
Wim. Wycherly, 1715 75 Juvenal, 127 82 
Xenophon, B. c. 359 90 Archbishop Laud, executed, 1645 71 
Count Zinzindorf, A.D. 1748 70 Leibnitz, 1716 70 
Juan Mariana, Spanish Histo’n, 1624 87 Ninon de L’Enclos, 1706 80 
Dr. Richard Meade, 1754 82 William Lilly, 1681 91 
Girard Mercator, Geographer, 1594 82 Dr. R. Long, of Cambridge, 1771 91 
Metastasia, e 1782 84 Lord Lyttleton, 1773 73 
Dr. John Munro, 1791 77 Charles Macklin, 1797 97 
Montfaucon, celebrated Antiqua- Mazgliabechi, 1714 81 
rian, - - - 1741 86 Madame Maintenon, 1719 84 
Dr. Thomas Morell, Lex’grapher, 1784 82 Dr. W. Heberden, 1801 91 
Morton, Bishop of Durham, 1659 95 Dr. Richard Henry, 1761 85 
Dr. Charles Morton, 1799 83 Cardinal Alberoni, Spanish pre- 
Arthur Murphy, 1805 77 mier, 1752 88 
Sir I. Newton, 1726 84 Anacreon, B.c. 474 85 
John Ogilby, 1676 76 Bishop Bedell, A.D. 1641 71 
James Ogilby, Mathematician, 1717 77 Benserade, French poet, 1691 79 
Rev. Dr. Zackary Pierce, 1774 84 Bishop Berkcley, 1753 73 
William Penn, 1718 74 Rev. Richard Bentley, 1762 80 
The celebrated Pitt, 1778 70 Theodore Beza, 1605 86 
Pope Pius VL., 1799 81 Dr. Hugh Blair, 1800 83 
Humphrey Prideaux, 1724 76 Boileau, 1712 82 
Francis Rabelais, 1538 75 Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, 1704 77 
Rev. John Ray, Naturalist, 1705 77 Calmet, Commentator on the Bi- 
Abbe Raynal, 1796 8 ble, 1757 86 
M. de Reaumur, 1757 74 Colley Cibber, 1758 87 
Clara Reeve, 1808 70 Lord Chief Justice Coke, 1634 89 
Samuel Richardson, author of Copernicus, 1543 70 
Clarissa, 1761 72 Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 1802 70 
John Rushworth, Annalist, 1690 83 Dryden, . 1700 87 
Archbishop Sancroft, 1693 77 Henry Claude, 1723 83 
Father Paul Sarpi, 1654 102 Cardinal Fleury, 1743 90 
Sir Henry Saville, 1540 82 Fontaine, French poet, 1695 72 
Julius Cesar Scaliger, 1558 75 Fontenelle, 1757 100 
Sir Charles Sedley, 1720 84 Galileo, 1642 78 
John Selden, 1654 70 Rev. Richard Graves, Spiritual 
Madame de Sevigné, 1696 7 Quixote, 1804 90 
Dr. Shebbeare, 1788 79 Dr. Edmund Halley, 1742 86 
James Shirley, 1666 72 Jonas Hanway, 1786 74 
Sir Hans Sloane, 1752 92 Dr. Wm. Harvey, 1657 79 


List of American citizens, most of them natives, chiefly revolutionary men, who have 
lived beyond sixty, withoul displaying, as far as is known, any symptoms of ‘ second 


childishness.’ 
Ob. Etat. Ob. AEt. 
Elias Boudinot, 1821 87 Ezra Lee, | 1821 72 
Benjamin Burd, 1823 70 Benjamin Lincoln, 1810 77 
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James Clinton, 
George Clinton, 
Charles Clinton, 

R. Adam Comstock, 
George Rogers Clarke, 
John Cropper, 
Thomas Cushing, 
Gen. Wm. Drake, 
John Dickinson, 

P. Dickinson, 
Eliphalet Dyer, 
Oliver Ellsworth, 
Christopher Gadsden, 
Peter Gansevoort, 
Horatio Gates, 

John Gibson, 
Francis Gurney, 
William Gwynn, 
Benoni Hathaway, 
Nathan Hawkins, 
Joseph Hawley, 
Gen. William Heath, 
Patrick Henry, 

Col. Edward Heston, 
Capt. Levi Holden, 
David Humphreys, 
Jedediah Huntingdon, 





Jared Irwin, 
Francis Johnson, 
Nathan Kinnard, 
Richard H. Lee, 
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Ob. tat. Ob. ZEt. 
1812 72 Gen. C. Lippel, 1824 80 
1812 73 Philip Livingston, 1778 62 
1773 83 William Livingston, 1790 67 
1822 80 John Manly, 1793 60 
1817 64 Francis Marion, 1795 62 
1822 66 Thomas Mifflin, 1824 80 
1788 63 William Moultrie, 1805 76 
1801 66 Peter Muhlenberg, 1807 62 
1808 76 Jeremiah Olney, 1812 63 
1809 70 John Orne, 1823 75 
1807 86 John Paulding, 1819 87 
1807 63 Charles Pettit, 1806 70 
1805 81 Andrew Pickens, 1817 78 
1812 63 Andrew Porter, 1813 70 
1806 78 Timothy Pickering, 1829 84 
1822 80 Governor Shelby, 1826 76 
1815 77 Timothy Dwight, 1817 65 
1819 70 William Prescott, 1795 79 
1823. 70 Samuel Prioleau, 1813 71 
1817 69 Israel Putnam, 1824 86 
1788 64 Paul Revere, 1818 84 
1817 77 John Stark, 1822 94 
1799 62 Thomas Thomas, 1811 79 
1824 79 Joseph B. Varnum, 1821 72 
1823 78 Artemas Ward, 1800 73 
1818 66 George Wythe, 1806 81 
1818 75 Robert Yates, 1801 66 
1818 68 Col. Howard, 1827 75 
1815 67 Governor Brooks, 1825 73 
1823 68 Gen. Schuyler, 1804 71 
1818 61 Chief Justice Shippen, 1806 78 


Period of the deaths and the ages of twenty four of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence : 


Massachusetts, 


John Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, 
Samuel Adams, 
Elbridge Gerry, 


New Hampshire, Matthew Thornton, 


Connecticut, 


Rhode Island, 
New York, 


New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, 


Delaware, 
Maryland, 


Virginia, 


AccorpINe to the Rev. Dr. Dwight, the population of New Eng- 
and in 1810, was as follows: Maine, 5 to a square mle—New Hamp- 


Oliver Wolcott 
William Williams, 
Roger Sherman, 
Stephen Hopkins, 
W. Ellery, 

Wm. Floyd, 

F. Lewis, 

Lewis Morris, 
John Witherspoon, 
Abraham Clarke, 
Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
George Clymer, 
Thomas McKean, 
Samuel Chase, 
Charles Carroll, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
George Wythe, 


Obiit. 

“ 

“cc 
‘“c 
cc 
cc 
“ 
cc 
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LXXIII. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


1826 Etat. 


1814 
1803 
1814 
1803 
1797 
1814 
1793 
1785 
1820 
1821 
1803 
1798 
1794 
1794 
1806 
1813 
1790 
1813 
1817 
1811 
1832 
1826 
1806 
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shire 13—Vermont 15—Massachusetts 63—Rhode Island 46—Con- 
necticut 50. Inthe year 1820, Maine had 7—New Hampshire 23— 
Massachusetts 67—Vermont 20—Rhode Island 51—Connecticut 55. 


LXXIV. 
‘THICK AND THIN.’ 


Many years since there was a caricature published in London, of an 
Englishman, with a most capacious paunch, who might claim the honor 
of being a fair representative of Sir John Falstaff, on one side, and on 
the other, a Frenchman who was little more than skin and bone. The 
Englishman, standing with his arms akimbo, and looking down with 
ineffable contempt on the Frenchman, cries out, ‘ I feeds myself,—who 
the d 1 feeds you? 

Philadelphia could some years since turn the tables on the English- 
man, and produce a contrast of a totally opposite character. A well- 
known Frenchman, whose name I suppress, was always in good case, 
and in a high state of em bon point,—the picture of health, and carrying 
the undoubted air of what he really was, an extreme gourmand. He 
had a fellow lodger, an Englishman, who was full five feet eleven inches 
high,—did not weigh more than a hundred and ten pounds,—and 
appeared as if he had been fed through a quill. 





LXXV. 


DOMESTIC COMFORTS OF THE ANGLO SAXONS. 


Tue habitations of the lower orders of the Saxons were without 
chimneys. Their principal furniture consisted of a brass pot, valued 
from one to three shillings; and a bed, valued from three to six shil- 
lings. Even so late as the sixteenth century, in the days of Erasmus, 
who records the fact, the dwellings of the common people in England, 
were without chimneys, and the floors of their huts were the bare 
ground. Their beds were of straw, among which was an ancient 
accumulation of filth and refuse, with a hard block for a pillow. And 
such, he adds, was the situation of the labouring classes throughout 
Europe. 


LXXVI. 


ENORMOUS EXTENT OF PERSONAL PROPERTY OF AN ENGLISH 
NOBLEMAN IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Eart Spencer, in a petition to Parliament for indemnification for losses 
sustained by depredation and outrages, enumerates among his moveable 
property, 28,000 sheep, 1,000 oxen, 1200 cows, 500 cart horses, 2000 
hogs, 600 bacons, 80 carcases of beef, 600 sheep in the larder, 10 tons 
of cider, and arms for 200 men. 
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LXXXII. 
THE LAST DECADES OF LIVY. 


Asourt one hundred years since, during a great conflagration in the 
Sultan’s Seraglio, at Constantinople, the Secretary ofthe French embassy, 
seeing a man with a large folio volume under ‘his arm, asked to look 
at it. He found it to be a manuscript, containing the first and second 
decades of Livy’s History of Rome, and probably the continuation. 
He desired the man to follow him, and that he would reward him. 
The man agreed, and walked after him, but the crowd was so great that 
they were separated, and the expected prize was irretrievably lost. 


LXXXIIIL. 
TWaAyY. 


[r is recorded in his biogr: iphy, that Otw ay, the poet, W ho had been 
for some time in a state of starvation, having received a guinea as an 
alms, bought a roll, and began to devour it so rav enously that he was 
choaked with the first morsel. Spence, on the authority of Dennis, 
the well-known critic, gives a diff rent version of the affair. Hes says 
that an intimate friend of Otway’s, one Blackstone, having been killed, 
Otway pursued the murderer to Dover, and being violently heated, 


drank water to such excess, that he was seized with fever, of which 
he died. 


LXXXIV. 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Ir is generally known that Germany abounds in liter rary men 


few, howe ever , have even a remote idea of the extent of their literature. 
The following list of the works published in the year 1818, taken from 
Jacobs’ Travels in Holland, Germany 


, etc., will doubtless surprise the 
readers of the Knickerbocker 


Theology and Practical Devotion, 138 History, Biography, Mythology, and 

Law, 141 Antiquities, 224 
Physic and Surgery, 208 Geography and Statistics, 198 
Metaphysics and Moral philosophy, 64 Natural History, 76 
School Books, 205 Military Science 58 
Rural Economy and Finances, 192 Commerce, 23 
Politics, 121 Fine Arts, 219 
Mathematics, Astronomy, and Physics, 95 Miscellaneous, 396 
Editions of Classic Authors, 145 Total, 2803 


As there are many of them large works, the number of volumes 
must be considerably greater than four thousand; and besides these, 
there were many not included in catalogues, such as plays, romances, 


and editions of such popular works as are published in England, 
France, or Italy. 


Philadelphia, April 21, 1835. M. C. 
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THE PASSIONS. 


I. 


Tue Passions are our heritage. The tale 

Of mirth or madness that they vie to tell, 

To cloud the listening spirit like a veil, 

Or, like the leaping of a fountain well, 

To stir its depths to gladness, who may sing, 

In the strong music they should each command ? 
This, the hard tear from iron hearts to wring, 
And this to bind the broken like a band ; 

This to uplift and startle with its power, 


This on our souls to weep, like dew upon the flower. 


Il, 


They hold unmeasured monarchy o’er Man, 
They rule him with a broad and tireless sway ; 
Luring to doom he may not dream nor scan, 
By promptings that he dares not but obey ; 
They whisper through the watches of the night, 
Peopling his busy pillow with strange forms,— 
They gild the present with a rainbow light, 
And wrap futurity in clouds and storms ; 
Companions still in solitude or crowd, 


With tongue that palsies not they talk to us aloud ! 


Ill. 


They rule us with a wand of mystery,— 
Creation changes at their mighty ban ; 

As at a word its magic features fly, 

And all its beautiful seems waste and wan ; 
The hues which Nature scattered faint and fade 
From the broad picture of her loveliness ; 

The very sunlight sickens into shade, 

Till all that joyed us seems but to distress,— 
And the o’ertortured vision yields no more 


From asad world the deep enchantment that it wore ! 


IV. 


They sway us in the deep of solitude, 

Till all that charmed us in its solemn shade, 
The Sabbath silence and the bending wood, 
Seem mid the marvel of their power to fade ; 
And scenes enchanting still to other eyes, 
Are stretched before us as the dullest sea, 
Where nothing starts the spirit to surprise, 
But sameness wears it to intensity,— 

Until the eye, grown senseless to the earth, 


Sees midnight shroud the matchless tints that crowned its birth! 


V- 


They sway us mid the crush and wild uproar 
Of cities in their deep tempestuous tide, 

And straight a shadow like a dream comes o’er 
That panorama in its hour of pride ; 

The ocean noise that rends the capital, 

Falls all unheeded on the insensate ear, 

And silence settles downward like a pall 

On the wide thunder that a world should hear! 
No lights to gladden, and no eyes to bless, 


And the o’erteeming mart is but a wilderness ! 
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Vi. 


Such is that magic madness of the brain 
That lures us from our nature—till we soem, 
Hugging the links we strive to break in vain, 
To ae as thro’ the glimpses of a dream, 
The story of the past—and faithless turn 
A dull ear to the record of that time, 
When incense up from holy shrines did burn, 
An offering in simplicity sublime,— 
As tho’ it were a visionary tale, 
The worship of pure hearts, ere souls were sunk in bale! 


Vil. 


Such is that sterner monarchy than man 

Ere claimed above his kindred. Upon them, 

Since first the necromance of power began, 

It came with sceptre and with diadem: 

The tyranny of Earth is pomp pride, 

Crushing the body, while the chainless Mind, 

To things of nobler heritage allied, 

Casting the manacles of dust behind, 

Soars to a boundless atmosphere away, 
Leaving the baser fate and bondage of its clay ! 


Boston, April, 1835. GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


OLLAPODIANA. 





NUMBER TWO. 


WeL.,—Spring iscoming at last, with smiles such as she used to 
wear in my childhood, when she stepped over the glowing mountains, 
with light and song in her train. The feelings of better years are 
kindling within me, as I look from my window over the blossoming gar- 
dens of the city, regale my nostrils with the inhalation of the air 
from fresh waters, and taste the fragrance which sweeps over the town 
from the flowering trees in yonder ‘fashionable square.’ If there is 
any positive enjoyment on earth, one gets an inkling of it, ona spring 
day, when his heart is not worn, and ‘his bosom is young.’ It is a bles- 
sed time; and he who feels it has a right to say so, even at the expense 
of being called a proser. I love to sit, as I do now, by my casement, 
with the gale melting all over my forehead, (like an invisible touch 
of benediction from some spirit-hand,) and mark the rosy clouds 
move along the west, asthe hum of the city dies upon the ear, and the 
aériel currents of evening are taking their course over the vast inland 
from the sea. I feel, at such moments, that I have an indestructible 
soul ; that the God whose fingers lifted the mountains to their places, 
and set the sun in heaven, likewise lights the human spirit from the 
exhaustless fountain of His power. I muse upon the littleness of man, 
and the greatness of his Creator, until the thought exalts my contem- 
plations aloft, and I am Jost in wonder. 
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There is nothing so graceful asa cloud. It is the richest thing in 
nature, except a wave in its dissolution. How beautifully its painted 
sides flaunt along the West! If you would see clouds, you must see 
them in the West. I have watched those that were engendered by the 
sprays of Niagara and the winds of Ontario, floating eastwardly from 
the occident, until every fold was baptized in molten ruby, amber, and 
vermillion,—and as the vast curtain rolled upward above the moun- 
tains, leaving only a few thin bars of crimson across a sky of the ten- 
derest violet, I have repeated these beautiful lines of Glick : 


Methinks it were no pain to die, 

On such an eve, when such a sky 
O’ercanopies the West ; 

To gaze my fill on yon calm deep, 

And like an infant, sink to sleep 
On earth, my mother’s breast. 


There’s peace and welcome in yon sea, 
Of endless, blue tranquility,— 
Those clouds are living things : 
I trace their veins of liquid gold, 
I see them solemnly unfold 
Their soft and fleecy wings. 


Clouds are like flowers, in their fading and passing away. We 
lose them with regret. Thoughts of our last hour come upon us, as 
we watch them die, and we almost wish to die with them : to say 





Come now, oh, Death ! thy freezing kiss 
Emancipates ; the rest is bliss,— 
I would I were away ! 


I am led, in looking at clouds, to think of the past, and the mysteri- 
ous awe with which they were regarded in the oldentime. In the days 
of Tacitus, when the Roman armies approached a town to beseige it, 
and the shadows of clouds lay upon it, they would postpone their war- 
fare until the sun-light wasthere, Ithink of those old ballads, where 
desolate ladies are represented in their castles, watching the clouds as 
they sailed up the sky from France into England, envying their eleva- 
tion and scope of view, and building a thousand dreams, as fantastic as 


they. 


MENTIONING the past, causes me to revert to Charles Lamb. Ina 
former number I spoke warmly in his praise, but I gave no taste of 
his quality. From the past, he cannot be dissociated. It was a realm 
in which he lived. There grew the vines anid fig trees under which 
he sate him down, not in ‘sullenness and gloom,’ but with the light 
of an exuberant fancy ever kindling at his heart. Believing that he 
was the writer on whom the mantle of Shakspeare did the most man- 
ifestly descend, I am bound to ‘ give a reason for the faith that is in me.’ 
This I shall do, by quoting a few passages from his works. John 
Woodvil, a tragedy from his pen, affords a copious supply of Shaks- 
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perian thought, and fully justifies the remark of Hunt, that ‘Lamb, and 
he alone, was worthy to have heard, by the lips of the Bard of Avon, 
the recital of a scene in any one of his immortal plays, hot from the 
brain.’ I must of course be brief in my quotations,—but a few will 
suffice. John Woodvil is beloved by Margaret Woodvil, an orphan 
ward of his father, Sir Walter. He becomes cold and distant to her, 
and she deserts Woodvill Hall, after addressing him a kind, womanly 
letter. The following are his reflections on its perusal ; 





Gone! gone, my girl? So hasty, Margaret! 
And never a kiss at parting ? Shallow loves, 
And likings of a ten-day’s growth, use courtesies, 
And show red eyes at parting. Who bids ‘ farewell,’ 
In the same tone he cries ‘God speed you sir ? 
Or tells of joyful victories at sea, 

Where he hath ventures, does not rather muffle 
His organs to emit a leaden sound, 

To suit the melancholy dull ‘farewell’ 

Which they in Heaven not use ? 

So peevish, Margaret! 

But ’tis the common error of your sex, 

When our idolatry slackens or grows less, 

(As who of woman born, can keep his faculty 
Forever strained to the pitch ? or can at pleasure, 
Make it renewable, as some appetites are, 

As namely, Hunger, Thirst ?) this being the case, 
They tax us with neglect, and love grown cold. 
Coin plainings of the perfidy of men, 

Which into maxims pass, and apophthegms, 

To be retailed in ballads.’ 


By the way, the word apophthegm reminds me of the numerous say- 
ings current in this country, that are utterly unsusceptible of meaning 
or explanation. Thus, when a person is eccentric, he is pronounced 
‘asodd as Dick’s hat band.’ The origin of this native apophthegm is 
buried in obscurity. In vain does curiosity inquire who was the mys- 
terious Richard, with taste wnique, and hat-band odd ? Was it Richard 
the III. ? or Coeur de Lion? Probably not the former. The only 
queer things about that monarch, were his misshapen back, and his 
knee-band,—an article which his proud representatives of the stage 
wear only onone leg, a custom certainly odd, because, according to the 
antique rule, ‘One is odd, and two areeven.’ Most men have but one 
hat-band. It is considered sufficient—and no man has two: if he 
had, it would be odd indeed. A mass of reasoning on this subject 
presses itself at present upon my mind,—but I pass to other sayings. 
When one is good humored, it is apt to be remarked that ‘ He is as 
smiling as a basket of chips.’ Now reader, is there anything so very 
humorous ina basket ofchips ? Does it wear a smile? I never could per- 
ceive that it did. A basket of this sort is as much devoid of expression, 
as the whites of Job’s eggs were of taste. I have gathered many a 
basket full of chips in the country, for the gay mid-winter’s fire : but 
really they never smiled. There is no lineament of pleasure in a 
basket thus replenished. The contents lend a glow to the farmer’s 
parlor,—and that is their only smile,—a compulsory brightness, which 
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consumes them in its light—like ‘a cheerful look from a breaking heart.’ 
I take this to be sound logic,—but have not, as yet, availed myself of 
any archzxological commentaries on the subject. When an individual, 
also, is in a state of extreme inebriety, it is observed of him, that ‘ He 
is as blue as a razor.’ Now under favor and correction, I would 
express my belief, that a razor hath not that cerulean hue spoken of 
‘7’ the adage.’ It is of a bright and silvery aspect, and the sheen thereof 
is entirely unlike the sky, or any other azure element or tint whatever. 
How the saying became extant, is beyond the lore of the antiquary. 
I have consulted several grave old gentlemen on the subject, and they 
all tell me that the saying is only valuable from its exceeding longevity. 
They have heard it, hey say, from the lips of their great grandfathers, 
but comprehend not its fitness or sense. Age is its protection, and 
it continues to be received as a good phrase, merely because the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary of its acceptance. 

But to return to Lamb. In a dialogue in Sherwood Forest, between 


Margaret Woodvil, and Simon the brother of John, the following bea- 
tiful passage occurs : 





Margaret. What sports do you use i’ the forest ? 
Simon. Not many ; some few; as thus: 
To see the sun to bed, and to arise, 
Like some hot amourist, with glowing eye 
Bursting the lazy bonds of sleep that maa him, 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him. 
Sometimes, the moon on soft night clouds to rest, 
Like Beauty, nestling in a young man’s breast, 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence while those lovers sleep ; 
Sometimes, outstrecht in very idleness, 
Nought doing, saying little, thinking less, 
To view the leaves, their dancers upon air, 
Go eddying round : and small birds, how they fare, 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Filcht from the careless Almathea’s horn. 


How completely is the subjoined colloquy drenched with the spirit 
of Shakspeare : 


Lovel. I marvel that the poets, who of all men, methinks, should possess the hot- 
test livers, and most empyreal fancies, should affect to see such virtues in cold water. 

John Woodvil. Because your poet hath an internal wine richer than lippara or can- 
aries, yet uncrushed from any grapes of earth, unpressed in mortal wine-presses. 

Lovel. What may be the name of this wine ? F 

John. It hath as many names as qualities. It is denominated indifferently, wit, 
conceit, invention, inspiration ; butits most royal and comprehensive name is fancy. 

Lovel. And where keeps he this sovereign liquor ? 

John. Its cellars are in the brain, whence your true poet deriveth intoxication at 
will ; while his animal spirits, catching a pride from the quality and neighborhood of 


their noble relative, the brain, refuse to be sustained by wines and fermentations of 
earth. 


Equally Shaksperian is the following fancy portrait of an honest, 
confidential friend : 


This Lovel here’s of a tough honesty, 
Would put the rack to the proof. He is not of that sort, 
Which fount my house, snorting the liquors, 
And when their wisdoms are afloat with wine, 
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Spend vows as fast as vapors, which go off, 
Even with the fumes, their fathers. He is one, 
Whose sober morning actions 

Shame not his o’er we wind sevens : 

Why this is he, whom the dark-wisdomed_ Fate 
Might trust her counsels of predestination with, 
And the world be no loser. 

No one, it seems to me, of all the race of modern writers, has been 
so completely successful as Lamb, in the power of imbuing a com- 
position with the true style and spirit of ancient English. Upon Ais 
ear alone, would seem to have melted the sweet and majestic har- 
monies of the olden time ; and, from a skill acquired by familiarity 
with that golden age of his native tongue, he touched his pen, to awaken 
in every reader a glow of enthusiasm. 








TaxiNe of enthusiasm, leads me to say, that of all places wherein 
one can catch a glow of sacred transport, commend me to a Methodist 
meeting-house. I am no bigoted religionist. I havea feeling of defer- 
ence and respect for every sect that worships Gop; and about none 
particularly, have I either prejudice or predilection. But I must allow 
that in no convocations, save those of that church, did I ever hear so 
much to move my sensibility ; to quicken, as by a sudden shock, the 
pulses of the heart, and to rouse the affections by a rapid and irresisti- 
ble pathos. Often, from pure volition, do I wander away from the 
more flashing streets of the metropolis, into some of those quiet haunts 
whose retirement seems to denote the absence of society and the world. 
I enter the humble porch, and with a feeling of reverential simplicity, 
I sitme down. The pulpit is occupied by two or three speakers. 
One is engaged in an exhortation. With justifiable tact, he has been 
selected as the first, in order to give him ‘ fair play,’ as he is evidently 
the weakest of the clerical trio. [ perceive in him nothing extraordi- 
nary. He doles forth a sermon, full of common places, and 

~——_—_—— in that nasal twang 

Heard at conventicles :’ 
but his brevity is studied, and the clerical foil takes his seat, while the 
brighter gem, whose eloquence he has set off in anticipation, arises. 
He is young, and handsome. The disposition of his dress and con- 
tour betokens the presence of one who is desirous, primarily, of 
impressing his hearers ‘by that first appeal which is to the eye,’—and 
secondly, to inspire them with the eloquent fires that are slumbering 
in his brain and bosom. At first, his voice is low and indistinct ; anon, 
it aspires into a melliffluous cadence, until every heart is moved, and 
every lip tremulous with a sigh. Such an one I heard, not many 
months ago. Hecommenced with the text,—' I have been young, and 
now I am old,—yet have I never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread.’ In his pictures of youth and age, and of the 
sole consolation,—‘ the one thing needful,’—which should sustain both, 
he broke forth into the following sublime emblem : 

‘ My friends, as I look down from this advantageous eminence, upon 
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the different mortal ages that appear before me,—upon cheeks painted 
with the rosy bloom of childhood, and lips redolent with the fragrance 
of spring,—when I contrast them with the corrugated lineaments 
and snow-sprinkled temples of age, my mind labors with a fearful 
comparison. I contrast the full veins and fair moulded features of 
childhood, with the thin and shrivelled aspects of declining years ; and 
I liken them all to the scenes which we meet with, on the broad ocean 
of existence. In our better days, we leave the pleasant land of youth 
in a fairy barque; the sunshine laughs upon the pennon, and trembles 
on the sail; the sweet winds refresh our nostrils from the flowery 
shore, the blue vistas delight our eyes, the waves dance in brightness 
beneath our keel; the sky smiles above us, the sea around us, and 
the land behind us, as it recedes ; and before, a track of golden bright- 
ness seems to herald our way. Time wears on,—and the shore fades 
to the view. The barque je its inmates are alone on the ocean. The 
sky becomes clouded,—the invisible winds sweep with a hollow mur- 
mur along the deep,—the sun sinks like a mass of blood over the 
waters, which rise and tumble in mad confusion through a wide radius 
of storm,—the clouds, like gloomy curtains, are lifting from afar. The 
sails are rent; the tackle disparts ; brokencordage streams and whistles 
to the tempest ; the waves burst like molten mountains upon the half 
submerged and shuddering deck ; masts are rent in splinters; the sea- 
man is washed from the wheel. Cries of terror and anguish mingle 
with the remorseless dash of billows, and the howling of thunder and 
storm. The foundered boat sinks as she launches,—the deck is break- 
ing. Godof Mercy! Who shall appear for the rescue? Where fold 
the arms that are mighty to save ? Men and brethren,—aid is 
near at hand. Through the rifts of the tempest, beaming over the 
tumultuous waters, moves a pavillion of golden light. The midnight 
is waning ; gushes of radiance sprinkle the foam; a towering form 
smiles on the eyes of the despairing voyagers, encircled with a halo of 
glory. It is the Saviour of Man,—it is the Ark ofthe Covenant! It 
moves onward,—the waves rush back on either hand,—and over a track 
of calm expanse, the Ark is borne. Who steps from its side, and walks 
over the deep, asif upon the land ? It is the great Captain of our Sal- 
vation,—the Mighty to save! He rescues the drowning from death, 
the hopeless from gloom. He stills the fury of the tempest; and for 
the spirit of mourning, he gives the song of rejoicing and the gar- 
ments of praise. Ark of the Covenant! roll this way! We are 
sinking in the deep waters,—and there is none to deliver! Let the 
prayer be offered, and it will save usall!’ 

Such is a faint sketch of the exhortation I have mentioned. In illustra- 
ting this point, the preacher said : ‘ Let not this sketch be deemed the 
dream of a fanciful mind. Weare the voyagers, ours is the danger, and 
God is the Power who guides the Ark of Deliverance. These things are 
not visible to the naked, mortal eye, but their truth is thesame. The 
things which are seen, are temporal; from them depend those moment- 
ous things, which are unseen and eternal. How shall [ illustrate the 
boundless difference between the glories of the spiritual and temporal 
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world? Some: years ago, L remember, I was in a town in a neighboring 
State, when there chanced an eclipse ofthe sun. 1 had forgotten the anti- 
cipated event, and was reading in my room, unmindful of the pale and 
sickly twilight that had gradually stolen over my page. A friend 
came in, and said, ‘ Brother, are you aware that the eclipse is now 
taking place ? Ianswered no ; and joining him, I walked down into 
the long, broad street. It was ‘full of people ; and the houses of the 
town, on all sides, were covered with the population. I took a small 
fragment of smoked glass, and surveyed the sun. It was nearly 
obscured by the other sphere, and by the clouds which, clad in gloomy 
light, were sailing fitfully by. After a little while, I retired to my 
apartment, but for nearly an hour was totally blind. Now, my beloved 
friends, that mighty orb, even when, as at this present, it sails in 
unclouded majesty above us, throwing its flood of light upon the far- 
off mountain, the arid desert, the fertile valley, or the heaving main, 
that glorious orb is but a faint spark at the foot of the Omnipotent,—a 
dimly-lighted lamp, feebly glimmering on the outer verge of thattrans- 
cendent world, whose elories are unseen and eternal !’ 

To appreciate bursts of pulpit eloquence like these, you must hear 
them. You must have partaken of the excitement which warms the 
speaker, and spreads like a sweet contagion, if I may so speak, among 
his auditory. You must see the faces of young and old lighted up with 
a solemn interest; and when he goes onto depict the goodness of the 
Saviour, you should mark the tearful features beaming in loveliness 
from the galleries ; hear the sobs of irrepressible rapture which attest 
the animation of the believing ; and anon your own heart is so melted 
with enthusiasm, that when the rich, trembling tones of the congrega- 
tion are blended in the hymn, you seem carried aloft on wings of 
extacy, by the infectious transport of the scene. I have listened to the 
ad captandum eloquence of many a ‘popular’ divine, without emo- 
tion, and heard, indifferently, the incontrovertible propositions of many 
s° stately son of demonstration ; but when I desire to be subdued and 
melted in simple feéling, I go to a Methodist meeting. Something 
humble and holy is there ; the distinctions of this life are lost in the 
contemplation of that w hich is to come ; the music rings in tender sup- 

lication at the door of my heart ; and I come aw ay, feeling for days 
like a purer and a better man. There be many w ho visit sach places 
for amusement: to mimic the prayer of the righteous, and sneer at the 


stay of the comfortless and the aged ; but he who would thus insult his 
God, is worse than a reptile. 


TaLkING of reptiles, makes me think of critics. By the bye, there 
are several obscure and self-elected things of this kind now in the 
country, who have come to us in steerages from over sea, to guide our 
taste in literature, and tell us whom we are to admire. Some of these 
are so amusing, that they merit a description. I bethink me now of 
two,—Georgium Sidus Cayenne, and O' Dilly Langhorne. They are 
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both from the Emerald Isle, and members, if I mistake not, of the 
Institute of Cork. A survey of Hoboken, by an alumnus of that Alma 
Mater, is to be found in the works of our lamented Sands, and well 
developes the critical merit which comes from that fabulous college. 
Of Cayenne, 1 shall say but little. He has never read but one book, 
whichis Lempriere’s Dictionary ; and he never gets into a quarrel (which 
he does continually,) without engaging all the ancients in his assistance. 
You would laugh to see how unceremoniously he plays with such 
famous personages, as Hercules and Hecuba, Pluto and Agamemnon. 
Cayenne is still extant, and wields, I believe, the cudgel of a religious 
newspaper, where his lucubrations illustrate his morality. In reply- 
ing lately to an alleged mistatement, he expressed himself thus : ‘It’s 
a d d lie!’ Ifthis be not ‘a man of piety, go to,’ then my judg- 
ment is erroneous. 

O' Dilly Langhorne is much this sort of man. When he reached 
that open asylum, our native land,—something musty by confinement, 
and unseemly in guise, by the same token, and other causes,—he was 
wont to itinerate through the town as a critic, picking up odd jobs in 
the summer months,—when editors were disporting themselves in the 
country,—in the manufacture of literarysentiments. His knowledge of 
the country and its literature wafamusingly slender; but what cared 
Langhorne for that trifling circumstance? By the mass, nothing! 
He pronounced his dicta ex cathedrd, with unblushing assumption. 
Periodicals, especially, were the marks for his inkhorn. If he chanced 
‘to write sweet songs in marvellous dity linen,’ or bad tales, and find 
them rejected from a work to which he sent them, forthwith would he 
discover, in some journal into which he could squeeze his invidious 
paragraph, that the periodical was not a good one ! 

I forbear to dilate upon the ups and downs of this inferior animul. 
They would include a mass of unpaid bills, and unbounded impu- 
dence, that might startle a reader of sensibility. How he has escaped, 
as by a miracle, from meditated cowps de pied,—how strolled, and libel- 
led contemporaries,—how truckled and reviled by turns,—it were use- 
less to inquire. Does a popular gentleman write a novel? Forth- 
with Langhorne beseecheth him for the sheets. If he is not gratified, he 
posteth about town, with a declaration that the respectable papers 
which reviewed the work with favor, were induced so to do, by a con- 
sideration from the author. Straightway the author calleth upon 
O’ Dilly, and requireth him, in a peremptory mood, to sign a paper, 
( his word being null,) that what he hath asseverated is untrue. Lang- 
horne’s sign-manual saluteth the bond, and the author withdraws with 
the certificate of character in his pocket! The inflated nature of 
his pretensions does not conceal the saffron hue of his envy; and 
whenever any of his ribaldry oozes out into the newspapers, you . can 
trace it to its source, as easily as the experienced huntsman tracks the 
pole-catto his hole This is not a sweet simile, nor yet a poetical ; 
but there is a wondefful fitness in its application. How long O’ Dilly 
will flourish, I cannot tell,—but probably not long. Such scribes 
usually degenerate into ‘ producers of public opinion,’ and from Wash- 
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ington, or some such central point, nake letters and country obneriale to 
order. I take pleasure in the vicissitudes of no man, however contemp- 
tible : but when these little lights are baleful, I like to see them erra- 
tic ; moving about through various degrees of latitude, and dispensing, 
alternately in different places, their noxious twinkling. 

These sort of persons, with their few American helpers, may well 
be called the weeds in our young garden of letters. ‘They produce 
nought but barren comments, and useless vituperations. ‘They dilate 
upon incontrovertible facts, and spin long digressions on subjects of 
which they are utterly ignorant. ‘They seem not to know, that their 
proper sphere i is within the boundary of a newspaper item, —and that 
the precincts alloted to miazseries, are their true dominion. They may 
shoot from their orbits occasionally ; but it should only be to attempt a 
witsicism, or achieve a pun. 


TovcuiNne puns, I have heard many definitions. It has been gen- 
erally conceded, that the worst are the best. The most far-fetched are 
certainly the most unexpected, and consequently the most humorous. 
What can be better, in this way, than Hood’s description of Ben. Bat- 
tle, in the conflict ? 


‘A cannon ball took off his legs, 
And he laid down his arms : 


Or that doleful announcement, after his death, when 


‘ They went and told the Sexton, 
And the Sexton ¢oll’d the bell ! 


Things like these make one laugh every time they are thought of. 
They : are irresistible to the most ordinary apprehension. Looking over 
my dear familiar Lamb’s works the other day, I encountered some 
comments on a pun, which, with the example offered, are so admi- 
rable, that I transcribe them entire. 

A pun is not bound by the laws which limit nicer wit, It is a pis- 
tol let off atthe ear ; not a feather to tickle the intellect. It is an antic 
which does not stand upon manners, but comes bounding into the pre- 
sence, and does not show the less comic for being dragged in sometimes 
by the head and shoulders. What though it limp a little, or prove 
defective inoneleg ? All the better. A pun may easily be too curious 
and artificial. Who has not at one time or other been at a party of 
professors, (himself perhaps an old offender in that line,) where, after 
ringing a round of the most ingenious conceits, every man contributing 
his shot, and some there the most expert shooters of the day ; after 
making a poor word run the gauntlet till itis ready to drop ; afier hunt: 
ing and winding through all the possible ambages of similar sounds; 
after squeezing, and hauling, and tugging at it, till the very milk of it 
will not yield a drop further —suddenly some obscure, unthought-of fel- 
low in a corner, who was never ’prentice to the trade, whom the com- 
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pany for very pity passed over, as we do by a known poor man wher 
a money-subscription is going round, no one calling upon him for his 
quota,—has all at once come out with something so whimsical yet so per- 
tinent ; so brazen in its pretensions, yet so impossible to be denied; so 
exquisitely good, and so deplorably bad, at the same time,—that it has 
proved a Robin Hood’s shot ; any thing ulterior to that is despaired of, 
andthe party breaks up, unanimously voting it to be the very worst 
(that is, best) pun of the evening. This species of wit is the better 
for not being perfect in all its parts. What it gains in completeness, 
it loses in naturalness. The more exactly it satisfies the critical, the 
less hold it has upon some other faculties. The puns which are most 
entertaining are those which will least bear an analyis. Of this kind 
is the following, recorded, with a sort of stigma, in one of Swift's Mis- 
cellanies : 

‘An Oxford scholar, meeting a porter who was carrying a hare 
through the street, accosts him with this extraordinary question : 
‘Prithee, friend, is that thy own hare, ora wig ? 

‘There is no excusing this, and no resisting it. A man might blur 
ten sides of paper in attempting a defence of it against a critic who 
should be laughter-proof. The quibble in itself is not considerable. 
Itis only a new turn given, by a little false pronunciation, toa very 
common, though not very courteous inquiry. Put by one gentleman 
to another at a dinner-party, it would have been vapid ; tothe mistress 
of the house, it would have shown much less wit than rudeness. We 
must take in the totality of time, place, and person ; the pert look of the 
inquiring scholar, the desponding looks of the puzzled porter ; the one 
stopping at leisure, the other hurrying on with his burthen ; the inno- 
cent though rather abrupt tendency of the first member of the ques- 
tion, with the utter and inextricable irrelevancy of the second ; the 
place—a public street, not favorable to frivolous investigations ; the 
affrontive quality of the primitive inquiry (the common question) 
invidiously transferred to the derivative (the new turn given to it) in 
the implied satire : namely, that few of that tribe are expected to eat of 
the good things which they carry, they being in most countries con- 
sidered rather as the temporary trustees than owners of such dainties, 
which the fellow was beginning to understand; but then the wig again 
comes in, and he can make nothing of it ; all put together constitute a 
picture. Hogarth could have made it intelligible on canvass.’ 

There are some men who speak in puns. Philadelphians, since the 
time of Knickerbocker, have had the merit of being the most atrocious 
punsters in the union. But with the exception of a happy journalist 
or two, and a few jurists, they have the name only ; which, however, 
hasattained such an altitude, that they sleep on their laurels. Perhaps 
it is as well; yet of all miscarriages, an abortive pun is the worst. 
How inany witlings have I seen bring forth one of these pseudo bon 
mots, and baptize it with a grin, when it was the very quintessence of 
inanity! Truly, they have their reward ; for they are often asked by 


their acquaintances, when they have finished, whether the time has 
eome to laugh ! 
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i like a play upon words in other ways. ‘Ben. Johnson made a right 
good hit, when he wagered that he could incorporate the choral words 
di, do, dum, into a melancholy couplet. Being challenged to do so, he 
adventured as thus : 





* When Dido found that Aneas would not come, 
She wept in silence,—and was Dido dumb.’ 


Chesterfield made it a rule, that in social chat, the visitor’s good say- 
ings should be reserved for the last, and that when he had uttered 
them, he should instantly take himself away. Believing that I cannot 
add a better thing than this versicle of Ben’s, (built, no doubt, at some 
happy moment w vhen ‘his learned sock was on,’) I follow the counsel. 


OLLAPOD. 


SONG IN SPRING. 


I. 


The Spring hath many garments, 
And puts gay colors on, 
And pearls of dewy morning 
She gathers for the sun: 
And decked with many flowers, 
She dances with the hours. 


Il. 


And gentle winds attend her 
rom many a summer sea ; 

They come with odors laden, 
And flush of melody : 

In forests couched with roses, 

Her gladsome form reposes. 


I1tl. 


And when the sun no longer 
Is shining from the West, 
She warbles in the twilight, 
And lulls him to his rest: 
And with the lingering hours, 
She shuts the drooping flowers. 


Iv. 


Oh ! gentle Spring, I love thee,— 
Thy pleasant ‘dews and airs, 

The sweetness of thy countenance 
When Winter disappears : 

The bird that with thee singest, 

And the early buds theu bringest. 


New- York, April, 26 1835. 
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A TRAGICAL TRAGEDY. 


‘ORLANDO, OR A WOMAN’S VIRTUE, A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS.’ BY HORATIO NEWTON 
MOORE. PHILADELPHIA. 


We have much respect even for a melo drama; but our reverence 
for a tragedy in five acts amounts to veneration. In et life, it was 
with difficulty we could sit bolt upright in company with an author 
whose name figured on the title page of sucha production. There 
was a witchcraft about him, that, like the potent eye of the royal Vathek, 
curved our vertebral column and abased our countenance. We shrunk 
before the blaze of his glories, as wet woollen shrinks before the sun. 
Since that interesting period, however, familiarity with distinguished 
men has somewhat abated our personal reverence, and we have acquited 
ourselves tolerably in going through the ceremony of shaking hands 
with the author of no less than four successful tragedies, all in five 
acts. There is somuch of humanity about the most illustrious of our 
race,—so few of them can exhibit their genius in common intercourse, 
as they do their buttons,—that our past-time awe and reverence are soon 
transfered from them to their works. The feeling itself has not abated: 
it has merely sought another channel, and turned from the inhabitant 
of a coat and pantaloons, to the great achievements of the mortal, 
invested with those ungraceful memorials of our common fall : it has 
turned from the grosser matter to its essence ; or, to make ourselves 
clear to the most unimaginative, from the apple to the whiskey. 

We, therefore, in the greater coolness of more mature years, to out- 
ward appearance, meet the author of a tragedy in five acts, very nearly 
as we would encounter an equal ; and can contrive, when in his pre- 
sence, to wear a composed aspect, and occupy quite as much of our 
chair, as comports with gentlemanly ease and elegance. Emotion is 
reserved for a copy of the said tragedy; our spirit bows to the 
majesty of the dendacten’, and whether its aspect be white, brown, or 
whitey-brown,—for some publishers do indulge in paper of a most 
bilious hue,—we approach it with humility, and handle it as gingerly 
as a barber's apprentice takes a choleric customer by thenose. It is the 
embodying of a superior intellect, and soulless indeed must he be, who 
can toss it about like.a flapjack, or see others do so, without sensations 
of horror and compunction. 

The objection may be urged,—and plausibly,—that our own confession 
proves us unfit for the office of an impartial critic of dramatic litera- 
ture ; that the iron obduracy of the skilful surgeon is wanting, and 
that he who so admires, so reverences, cannot apply the cautery, and 
direct the knife, when unsound parts require such harshness. The 
justice of the charge is acknowledged. We do not profess the blood- 
thirstiness of those hackers and hewers, who chop all beauty from their 
subject, and finish by pinning the unsightly mass to the wall, to be 
laughed at by an inconsiderate world. Whip us such critics! They 
are the Hines! descendants of that wicked youth, Erostratus, who fired 
the Ephesian pile, that the flames thereof might light his cruel 
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selfishness to glory. Like a sulky cow, they unrelentingly overturn 
pails full of that milky excellence, the enjoyment of which their envy 
would forbid to others. Our delight is to point out merit, to applaud 
desert, and when there are spots in the sun, to get out of the shadow as 
quickly as possible, and bask in unobstructed rays. 

We cannot write a tragedy ourselves; we wish we could; but we 
are able to appreciate, and perhaps,—it is spoken with all humility,— 
and perhaps to illuminate the efforts of men gifted with the faculty 
denied to us. We soar no higher than to the office of holding a candle 
to superior worth. Should our wick be so well snuffed as to shed bril- 
liancy, we have all that is necessary to gratify our lowly ambition. 
Even where merit is not very obvious to the hasty observer, we would 
dig out the imperfectly developed gems, and flash them in the public 
eye; for, as it was eloquently remarked by ‘ glorious John,’ ‘the part 
of true criticism is to play the whetstone to genius,’ to sharpen its oles, 
and to make it ‘cut like a razor.’ 

But in reference to the tragedy, the name of which graces the head 
of this article, and to the author, the exercise of the shovel and of the 
grindstone is unnecessary. On every page his treasures glitter in com- 
plete display, as glowingly as the frostwork on the columns of the 
mimic stage, which ‘ Orlando, or a Woman’s Virtue,’ will soon occupy 
with honor. Our office here is an easy one, and as pleasant as it is 
easy. It is no more than the stringing of orient pearls and the picking 
up of diamonds, which we do with the more pleasure, as we are sure 
that Orlando is not yet in the hands of our readers. To them it is an 
unopened mine; and, if the merit of the work is not ours, we are cer- 
taink entitled to the reflected honor of a discoverer. We are the first 
to tale the dashful but meritorious Orlando by the hand, and present 
him to that good society, the entrée to which should be his; and, to use 
a parliamentary phrase, ‘ we are free to confess,’ that, like many a dow- 
ager, we Shall be apt to appropriate some share of the attention bestowed 
upon our protegée, as a recompense for performing the duties of a 
chaperon. Should he, by the effect of the present introduction, be 
invited to rich men’s feasts, thither shall wé repair, and expect to find a 
plate laid for ourselves. Should he glide through the salons of fashion, 
greeted with the cordial grasp of genius and wisdom, and the smiles of 
beauty, shall it not be ours to follow as a gleaner, to receive, at least, a 
nod from the one, and a glance from the other? 

Who the author of Orlando is, we know not. His name is euphoni- 
ous, but by no means familiar. Like other names, it conjures up no 
definite idea of the owner. Whether he is tall or short, rotund or 
lathy, it is impossible to decide from the data. Nor is it material. ‘ The 
play, the play’s the thing.’ To that our attention is turned. 

Orlando, or a Woman’s Virtue, a tragedy, as before observed, in five 
acts, ‘dedicated to the memory of Lord Byron,’ is a story of love and 
horror,—the fire and smoke of the tragic muse. The locus in quo is 
Grenada, at the time of the struggle between the Christians and the 
Moors which resulted in the expulsion of the latter from Spain, under 
the edictof Philip. The hero is Orlando, a Spanish general; a right 
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valiant, and, at times, a very rational gentleman. He had, however, 
in an unlucky moment, fallen deeply in love with the fair Ianthe.— 
rather a singular accident, to our minds, (though very effective for dra- 
matic purposes,) as they had been brought up together, from an early 
age, under the impression that they were brother and sister. In reality, 
however, they did not come within the Levitical degrees; and that love 
matrimonial did spring up in their bosoms, is doubtless intended by our 
author to show the subtle instincts of heroes and heroines, to whom 
common rules and the experiences of every-day life are not applicable. 
Their hearts felt, although they did not know it, that there were no 
bars of consanguinity to the formation of a more perfect union,—a spe- 
cies of unknown knowledge, which, it is easy to see, leads to mischief, 
and makes three or four of the dramatis persone very miserable 
through several acts. 

It appears that lanthe was correct in supposing that she had a bro- 
ther. The difficulty all arose from being ‘mistaken in the person.’ 
A youth, named Sabyro, who had ‘twinned with her—both at a birth,’ 
proves to be the veritable Amphitryon. At the opening of the piece, 
this Sabyro is a prisoner among the Moors, under sentence of death for 
favoring the Spanish cause. - We find him immured in a dungeon, and 
in no very enviable state of mind, as under the circumstances might 
have been anticipated. He asserts, after the conventional manner, that 
his uneasiness is not on the score of dying. His agitation, according 
to his own story, arises from the manner of his coming death. Like 
Pierre, he cannot look with composure on the ‘ wheel;’ a method of 
being trundled out of the world much deprecated by heroic souls. To 
Sabyro the idea must have been particularly painful, as he tells us 
that the thought acted on him, internally, precisely as the wheel itself 
would act externally. He exclaims: 


Oh! that thought 
Does fall full deep within,— acts as a wheel, 
And as it there revolves, more agonizing 
To my heart it is, than yonder dread one 
Unto the mortal frame of mine can be.’ 


Painful indeed! ‘A revolving thought,’ which acts in the interior 
of a gentleman’s body corporate, in the wheel-like manner, above 
described, must hurt him very much. Wecan imagine the effect, from 
certain physical ills, which, in the course of time, we have been called 
upon to suffer, and acknowledge both the strength and originality of 
the passage. The world is tired of common-place images, such as 
harrowing, splitting, rending, and ploughing thoughts, which are 
strong in themselves, but are spoiled by iteration, and will hail with 
delight the advent of a thought quite as painful and perfectly fresh— 
a thought which, if we may so express it, acts on the coffee-mill prin- 
ciple, and grinds up the heart and other intestines of the sufferer. 

Sabyro continues his lamentations; but suddenly an unexpected 
comfort comes in the person of one Solyman, a Moorish officer, who 
pities his hard fate, and resolves to release him. 

The following pithy conversation takes place, in the course of which 
an important discovery is made : 
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Solyman. And say, how gottest thou into this net ? 
Sabyro. A net indeed, and I am caught in it! 
Sir, humanity did ope the way, and then 
The fire of youth for fame did spur me on: 
And now, and the dear object unattained, 
The fire must out! O horrible idea! 
I cannot die—cannot die. 
Solyman. Nor shalt thou die. 
Sabyro. Thou dost mock me, Solyman. 
Solyman. I mock thee not,— 
Ay, by Allah, nephew, thou shalt not die! 
Sabyro. What wonder’s this? If rightly I did hear, 
If that my reason lives, thou calledst me 
Thy nephew ? 

We share the astonishment of Sabyro, and turn with eagerness to 
Solyman. The reply is conclusive : 

Solyman. And with truth I called thee so, 
For Pm thine uncle, Sir. 

Solyman reasons closely, and is indisputably correct in his deduction 
from the premises; for it is generally conceded, that if one individual 
is uncle to another, probabilities favor the conclusion that the latter is 
nephew to the former. Sabyro is thunder-struck. 

Sab. Uncle! mine! 
Sol. Thine. 
Sab. Allah, what meanest thou? Say direct. 
Fair and softly. The cool old veteran is not to be hurried, and checks 


the impatience of his agitated auditor : 
Sol. Dear sir, haul in the bridle of your tongue. 


Again we have reason to admire the boldness of our author. We 
have heard a thousand times of reining in, and of curbing the tongue, 
but no other writer, with whom we are conversant, has taken the bull 
so manfully by the horns as he, in seizing the bridle of that unruly 
member, and ordering the loquacious Sabyro to ‘ haul in.’ It was un- 
necessary to go into particulars, as the distinctions of ‘bit and bridoon’ 
were probably unknown at the period referred to. If no anachronism 
would be involved, a tug at the curb instead of the snaffle would have 
been directed, as the garrulity of the lad promised to be excessive. 

Solyman proceeds to the unfolding of the mystery. He is Sabyro’s 
uncle, because he is brother to Sabyro’s father. He establishes the fact 
as farmers prove their right to wandering cattle, by a scar, which he 
used to exhibit to the infant Sabyro, for the amusement of the child. 
Solyman also informs his nephew of his relationship to Ianthe : 

Iberia’s castle holds her, 
And old Pelayo’s daughter, and his son : 
Orlando’s sister, she is accounted there, 
And to the adverse is she known to none 
Save thou and I. 

Thither would Solyman send Sabyro, furnished with a letter of in- 
troduction to padre Antonio, spiritual director to Orlando and Ianthe : 

the ideas 


Of which shall unto him of times past by 
Communicate, and this entangled skein 
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Of thine, it shall untangle to thy sight. 

Come in: 
Hesitate not, but come. Fast flies our time, 


And they that waste of it commit a crime. 








The scene shifts to Iberia castle. The fair Ianthe enters, grieving 
over her passion for her supposed brother. She soliloquizes as follows: 


Ianthe. I fly, and misery pursues. Come night, 
Come endless night, and shut me inly in: 
O, all around me wrap thy dark mantle 
And hide me, hide me from my own sad self. 
O for a shelter, an alleviating little shed, 
To hide me from the tempest of my woes. 


The storm of grief, which beats upon her head, is too much for a 
frame so fragile to bear. To escape it, she asks, in ‘ phrase of sorrow,’ 
either to be ‘shut inly in,’ safe from wind and weather, or to be wrap- 
ped up warm in a dark mantle, and to be placed under the shelter of 
an ‘alleviating little shed.’ ‘The passage well expresses the distress 
of the damsel, and vividly depicts the pelting of stormy despair. In 
such a tempest, an alleviating little umbrella would be worse than 
useless. It would turn inside out in a twinkling, and be an annoyance 
rather than a comfort, pulling the sufferer, in all likelihood, into the 
kennel; whereas an alleviating little shed, stout and well timbered, 
would enable one to remain in safety, wrapped up in the sombre cloak, 
and shut inly in. It would also have been out of character to mention 
parapluics,—and, by eschewing an error, our author has strengthened 
his verse. 

Ianthe is, in all respects, a lady, and never forgets to behave as such. 
Though perhaps deficient in general in the fortiter in re,—an amiable 
weakness,—she has an abundant supply of the swaviter in modo. A 
delicate trait is subjoined. A friend, Miranda, speaks : 


Your brother comes this way: I will pass on. 
Iunthe. His presence requireth not your absence. 
Miranda. But I would rather—— 

Ianthe. Well, as you please—— 


Well bred, on both sides. The courtliness of Iberia castle is appa- 
rent. 


Orlando enters, and expresses himself in the following poetic strains 
while gazing at lanthe: 


Beautiful! 
Lo! (low » down her snowy neck, her jet tresses 
All dishevell’d flow, and each little curl 
That on that purity plays, speaks volumes 
To iny enamoured heart. O splendid wo! 
As I gaze, mine eyes do drink ecstasy in. 


Irregular, but touchingly beautiful. The lover-brother and the lover- 
sister mingle tears. 


Tanthe. O, wo’s me! 
O, were ever twain more wretched than we! 
And on the prospect shines not one single 
Hopeful ray. 
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Antonio, the priest, enters, and Ianthe retires to her chamber to weep, 
and perhaps, like Mrs. Oakley, to dine upon ‘boiled chickens.’ The 
priest talks to Orlando, seriously, about his love affairs; but finds that 
he is not to be cured by precept. Nay, he even goes so far as to ask 
the padre to unite him to his sister. The request is of course refused 
point blank. 





Orlando. *O that I could 
Displant this passion from my wearied soul! 
but no, 

It there remains, and burns, intensely burns. 
How it will terminate, I do not know.’ 





Antonio, however, has an inkling of the end: 


Antonio. ‘ Desperate distraction I fear will end it. 
Orlando. I can’t be more distracted than I am.’ 


Not easily ; although the friar, being more acquainted with the Gene- 
ral, thinks it probable. 

Antonio advises Orlando, as a cure for love, to go on an expedition 
against the Moors, and ‘dissipate her beauty from his mind.’ 


Orlando. ‘Can 1,—O, can 1? 
Antonio. Take resolution. 
Orlando. I can, I can,—Ah, no,—JI can’t, Ican’t.’ 


He finally resolves on the expedition, not in the hope of conquering 
his love, but in the expectation that some Moor may ‘clip him to his 
grave. While preparing, he has a conversation with his lieutenant, 
Carlos, to whom he unbosoms his griefs. The exordium is peculiar 
and impressive : 

Orland». ‘Come near, and let me press me on thy breast, 


Unbolt the fiood-gates of my tears, and give 
A flow to sorrow’s tide.’ 


Carlos consents to stand the Niagara of wo, being a subaltern, with- 
out even a little shed for an alleviation: the flood-gates are unbolted, 
and the tide rushes forth. The General feels much better, and contin- 
ues his preparations. 

We follow Ianthe to her chamber, first knocking at the door, and 
apologizing for the intrusion. She is found seated on a sofa. She 
mourns : 


O, strange ideas throng my soul. 
If but this sofa were the immortalized rock, 
And here along the expansive ocean swept, 
How gladly would I seize upon the chance, 
And, like the love-lorn Sappho, boldly leap, 
And end my torments all at once.’ 


The sofa not changing into the rock of Leucate, Ianthe does not fol- 
low out the ‘strange idea,’ as it would have been trenching on Natha- 
niel Lee’s patent, who makes Alexander mistake an arm chair for 
Bucephalus, and the floor for the yellow Tigris. 

But matters now take a happier turn by the arrival of Sabyro, who 
renders Orlando the happiest of men, by the knowledge that Ianthe is 
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not his sister. The Spanish leader rushes to his love, so wild with 
delight, that Ianthe remarks: 


I'd almost opine, 
And my fond heart would let the idea off, 
My brother’s crazed. 
Orlando. Yes, crazed with ecstasy. 


So much so, that he cannot explain the reason for his joy : 


Orlando. Come in. 
Come in; the good friar shall tell thee all. 
O, this excess of joy! 
Ianthe. But this is strange— 
Orlando.— We'll be married,—we' ll be married. 
Ianthe.—Married ! 
Orlando. Come in—,come in,—come in.’ 
Exeunt. 


‘ These violent delights have violent ends.’ The Moors approach in 
battle array. 


Orl. How! the Moors in arms? 
Messenger. Unwelcome, I fear, is my intelligence. 
Orl. Iwas to be married, and this hinders me! 


The General droops. If the piece were melo-dramatic, it would be 
advisable to introduce, at this point, ‘ Music expressive of not being able 
to get married.’ 


Ianthe resolves to accompany her lover to meet the foe : 


Ianthe. I'll with thee to the field of battle, love: 
I’m a woman here; there, I'll be a man. 

Orl. Indeed it is impossible, my love. 

Ian. How! Impossible! 

Orl. Thou knowest the danger. 

Ian. And say, cannot I confront the danger ? 

Orl. Besides, it looks not well for petticoats. 

Jan. Nomore. I understand thee; but quickly 
I will thy doubts and rising fears dispel. 

Orl. How, sweet? 

Ian. But a moment, and I will tell. 

Exit. 


She obviates the General's objections to petticoats in the embattled 
field, by throwing them off, and returning in jacket and trowsers : 


Ian. And thus accoutred, I'll along. 
Orl. Why, at 
In truth, I scarcely knew thee, love. What, all 
In male attire? 
Tan. Ay, ay, my lord; there’s ne’er 
A particle of petticoat beneath. 
Orl. Indeed! 
Why what a wonderous thing is woman's wit! 





Here we are at fault. That petticoats, unless they are kilts, have no 
business in battle, is clear enough, for they are sadly cumbersome in 
running away, and we are as well convinced that, if the lady must go, 
it is better for her to do so en cavalier. Changing the dress is all ver 
well ; but how her not having ‘a particle of petticoat beneath’ her boy’s 
habiliments, is a proof that ‘ woman’s wit is a wondrous thing, vibe: fos 
us not a little. It strikes us that it would not be easy to wear panta- 
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loons, or, to speak more properly, ‘Spanish shapes,’ over petticoats ; 
though the reverse, ‘ frock and trowsers,’ is of every day occurrence. 
Had Ianthe returned, and said that she was in boy’s attire, with all her 
petticoats beneath, the wit or ingenuity of the arrangement would have 
been more apparent. 

The pair leave the castle with an army, and defeat the Moors in the 
first engagement. The victory is thus announced by Aurio: 


The day is ours, and o’er ninety acres of the field, 
The Spanish ensign flouts the breeze. 


Unskilled in military affairs, we here confess ourselves in a quan- 
dary, for the second time. Ninety acres! What is the average size of 
battle fields? What is the regular number of acres? Without possess- 
ing the information, it is out of the question for a plain citizen, be his 
arithmetic ever so good, to estimate the importance of Spain’s having 
gained ninety acres. We have Aurio’s word for it that the cross was 
triumphant over the crescent, and, therefore, take it for granted that 
ninety acres was the whole ground ; but the passage is as defective as 
its petticoat predecessor. 

But of what avail are the ninety acres? The fair Ianthe is captured, 
and carried off by the retreating Moor, and borne to the Alhambra. A 
sad event, which Aurio well observes, ‘ is enough to be the death of the 
General.’ The sun of happiness is set forever upon the fated pair. 
The Moorish leader is a man of taste: he becomes enamored of Ianthe, 
and resolves to possess her, in despite of her reluctance and her engage- 
ments with Orlando, which certainly was not behaving like a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, and is precisely what one would expect from a 
turbaned Abdallah. Orlando, however, in ‘a fine frenzy rolling,’ 
reaches the Alhambra just in time. He begs an interview alone with 
Ianthe, and stabs her, in imitation of the Roman centurion. Waving 
the bloody steel, he cal!s the Moorish king, Abdallah : 


Abd. Why did’st thou kill her ? 

Ori. But to protect her honor. 

Abd. A strange protection that, I must allow. 

Orl. Better she should be dead, than dishonored. 

Abd. My impression was, that thou lovedst her. 

Orl. Love her I did, and therefore I kill’d her. 

Abd. °*Twas then for this that thou asked’st of me 
Five minutes, hey ? 


clorrors on horror’s head accumulate. Enraged at the philosophic 
ndifference of the king, Orlando puts a dagger into him to discover 
whether he has a heart, and kills him in the experiment, as Majendie 
did the cats, in his systole and diastole researches. The Moors revenge 
their king by slaying Orlando, and the curtain falls, leaving, as usual, 
an extensive job for the undertaker. 

The moral of the tratredy lies on the surface, although it is somewhat 
allegorical. The fatal catastrophe was brought about by Ianthe’s pre- 
mature assumption of those nether integuments, which, like the sceptre, 
designate the ruling power. This is not the first, nor will it be the last 
lover that has met a violent end by similar indiscretions on the part of 
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the lady. The reproof to the sex is delicately conveyed,—perhaps too 
much so,—for thousands of them may peruse Orlando, and see that the 
horrid termination is entirely owing to Ianthe’s attiring herself as a 
man, and yet not perceive that it is intended to caution them against 
abrupt and undisguised efforts to control their lovers and their husbands. 
The rebuke to the masculine gender strikes us as being equally clear. 
Had Orlando checked the first symptom of insubordination; had he 
promptly rebuked Ianthe, and refused her permission to clothe herself 
in his prerogative, and, so clothed, to follow him to the battle, all would 
have been well; and happiness would have rewarded them. Thus we 
see that a single error may have incalculable consequences,—and that, 
like a flaw in the roof, it may inundate and destroy the stateliest man- 
sion. 

Further comment would be a work of supererogation. The merits 
of Orlando are before our readers; and, as we have every reliance in 
their judgment, we need not charge the jury. It is impossible that 
they can err in returning a verdict, and in pronouncing the play origi- 
nal and striking beyond its cotemporaries,—a literary treasure. Were 
our means as large as our hearts, we would gladly present every man, 
woman, and child with a copy ; but as we have but one, it is out of the 
question. We may, after a time, take it and cut it out in little stars: 
until then, let the reader be content with the specimens furnished, or 
patronize the publisher. N. 


MUSIC. 


Wuerx life’s sad dream is o’er, 
Its happiness and woe, 
And nature, weak and wearied out, 
Has done with all below,— 
Sit near my couch,—and while my breath 
Comes feebly up, oh! let me hear 
Thy voice repeat that plaintive strain, 
My dying hour to cheer. 


Sing while my fluttering pulse 
Its labor faintly plies,— 
Sing while my spirit hovers here, 
And while to God it flies : 
Let thy voice, that soothed my ‘morning hours,’ 
As cheerful sound at even, 
And thy music waft my soul away 
To sweeter strains in heaven. 


Northampton, (Mass.,) April, 1835. 
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Ovrre Mer: A Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. In two volumes, 12 mo. pp. 478. New- 
York: Harper anp Brorners. 


The author of this work, in our opinion, has a glorious career before him. With a 
mind pure and simple, yet strong and ardent, and stored with learning, he writes always 
as if under the influence of a true inspiration. Asascholar, especially in his acquaint- 
ance with modern languages, we believe Professor Longfellow unequalled by any 
author of his years in America or Europe. His style, which is peculiarly his own, is 
polished and free ; his moral sense is exquisite ; his humor rich without rudeness, and 
keen without asperity. With all the good old English writers he is a familiar acquaint- 
ance, and having thumbed their black letter tomes to some purpose, he has saturated 
his mind with their refreshing spirit. 

‘Outre Mer’ was commenced in numbers, like the Sketch Book, and abandoned for 
the more fashionable and lasting mode of ‘ two volumes.’ The author acted wisely in 
this particular ; for that which appears at uncertain intervals creates little expectation, and 
thus becomes ephemeral. Now that the Pilgrimage of our friend is imprinted in books, 
we know they will be found on the round tables of the gentle, and in the library of 
the savan. The merits of the work, in our estimation, are of a very high order. A 
quiet sweetness of thought, forcible pathos, the most accurate observation of men and 
things, a quick perception of the burlesque, and moving appeals to the affections, are 
the characteristics of Outre Mer. The work includes a series of charming sketches of 
‘many yles and countrees’ which the author has visited, interspersed with beautiful 
digressions upon the literature and history of different lands, and tales both grave and 
gay. Rich indeed are the pictures of France, Italy, and Spain. In reading the vol- 
umes, we have margined so much which pleased us, that our quotations must be brief 
and unmethodical. ‘Rome in Midsummer,’ could only have been suggested by the 
genius of the scene. How calm and clear is the following, from ‘ The Village of La 
Riccia :’ 


“The sultry day was closing, and I had reached, in my accustomed evening’s walk 
the woodland gallery that looks down upon the Alban Lake. The setting sun seemed 
to melt 7 in the sky, dissolving into a golden rain, that bathed the whole Campagna 
with unearthly splendor ; while Rome in the distance, half-hidden, half-revealed, lay 
floating like a mote in the broad and misty sunbeam. The woodland walk before me 
seemed roofed with gold and emerald ; and at intervals across its leafy arches shot the 
level rays of the sun, kindling as they passed, like the burning shaft of Acestes. 
Beneath me the lake slept quietly. A blue, smoky vapor floated around its overhanging 
cliffs ; the tapering cone of Monte Cavo hung reflected in the water; a little boat 
skimmed along its glassy surface, and I could even hear the sound of the laboring oar, so 


motionless and silent was the air around me.” 

In Spain, our author seems to have been impressed with the different moods of Cer. 
vantes and Manrique ; sometimes gay and merry, at others, sad and didactic. In the 
former vein he was, when he dined at Manzares, in an old and sombre looking 
inn, which he thought must have been, some centuries back, the dwelling of a grandee, 
where he met the son of a barber,—a kind of Gil Blas character, who ‘ wore a black gown 
and cassock, a pair of shoes made out of an ex-pair of boots, and a hat in the shape of 
a half moon, with the handle of a wooden spoon sticking out on one side like a cockade.’ 
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We cannot conclude without ofiering the subjoined brief sketches of Cordova and 


Granada. They are by no means the best,—perhaps not equal to numerous others in the 
volumes : 


Corvova.—“ The approach to Cordova from the east is enchanting. The sun was just 
rising as we crossed the Guadalquivir,and drew near to the city ; and alighting from the car- 
riage, I pursued my way on foot, the better to enjoy the scene, and the pure morning air. 
The dew still glistened on every leaf and spray ; for the burning sun had not yet climbed 
the tall hedge-row of wild fig-trees and aloes which skirts the road-side. e highway 
wound along through gardens, orchards, and vineyards, and here and there above me 
towered the glorious palm in all its leafy magnificence. On my right, a swelling moun- 
tain-ridge, covered with verdure, and sprinkled with little white hermitages, looked forth 
toward the rising sun; and on the left, in a long graceful curve, swept the bright 
waters of the Guadalquivir, pursuing their silent journey through a verdant reach of soft 
lowland landscape. There, amid all the luxuriance of this sunny clime, arises the 
ancient city of Cordova, though stripped, alas! of its former magnificence. All that 
reminds you of the past is the crumbling wall of the city, and a Saracen mosque, now 
changed to a Christian cathedral. The stranger, whois familiar with the History of 
the Moorish dominion in Spain, pauses with a sigh, and asks himself, ‘ Is this the 
imperial city of Alhakam the Just, and Abdoulrahman the Magnificent ? ” 


* ¥ * a 


Granapa.— The contrabandista accompanied us to Granada. The sun had alread 
set when we entered the Vega, those luxuriant meadows which stretch away to the south 
and west of the city, league after league of rich, unbroken verdure. It was Saturday 
night, and as the gathering twilight fell around us, and one by one the lamps of the cit 
twinkled in the ner cag a kindling here and there, as the stars start to their 
places in the evening sky,—a loud peal of bells rang forth its glad welcome to the day of 
rest, over the meadows to the distant hills, ‘swinging slow, with solemn roar.’ 


“Ts this reality and not a dream? Am I indeedin Granada? Am I indeed within the 
walls of that earthly paradise of the Moorish kings? How my spirit is stirred within 
me : — my heart is lifted up! How my thoughts are rapt away in the visions of 
other days! 

“ Ave Maria purisima! It is midnight. The bell has tolled the hour from the watch- 
tower of the Alhambra; and the silent street echoes only to the watchman’s cry. Ave 
Maria purisima! I am alone in my chamber—sleepless—spell-bound by the genius of 
the place—entranced by the beauty of the star-lit mght. AsI gaze from my window, a 
sudden radiance brightens .in the east. It is the moon, rising behind the Alhambra. I 
can faintly discern the dusky and indistinct outline of a massive tower, standing amid 
the uncertain twilight, like a gigantic shadow. It changes with the rising moon, as a 
palace in the clouds, and other towers and battlements arise—every moment more dis- 
tinct—more palpable, till now they stand between me and the sky, with a sharp outline, 
distant, and yet so near, that I seem to sit within their shadow. 

“Majestic spirit of the night, I recognize thee! Thou hast conjured up this glorious 
vision for thy votary. Thou hast baptised me with thy baptism. Thou hast nourished 
my soul with fervent thoughts and holy aspirations, and ardent longings after the 
beautiful and true. Majestic spirit of the past, I —— thee! Thou Rast bid the 
shadow go back for me upon the dial-plate of time. Thou hast taught me to read in 
thee the present and the future—a revelation of man’s destiny on earth. Thou hast 
taught me to see in thee the principle that unfolds itself from century to century in the 
progress of our race,——the germ, in whose bosom lie unfolded the bud, the leaf, the tree. 
Generations perish, like the leaves of the forest, passing away when their mission is 
completed ; but at each succeeding spring, broader and higher spreads the human mind 
unto its perfect stature, unto the fulfilment of its destiny, unto the perfection: of its 
nature. And in these high revelations, thou hast taught me more,—thou hast taught me 
to feel that I, too, weak, humble, and unknown—feeble of purpose, and irresolute of 
good, have also my mission to accomplish upon earth—-like the falling leaf—like the 
passing wind—like the drop of rain. O glorious thought! that lifts me above the power 
of time and chance, and tells me that I cannot pass away, and leave no mark of my 
existence. 

“Yonder towers, that stand so huge and massive in the midnight air, the work of 
human hands that have long since forgotten their cunning in the grave, and once the 
home of human beings immortal as ourselves, and filled hke us with hopes and 
and powers of good and ill,-—are lasting memorials of their builders ; inanimate materi 
forms, yet living with the impress of a creative mind. These are landmarks of other 
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times. Thus from the distant past the history of the human race is telegraphed from 
generation to generation, through the present to all succeeding ages.” 


We close with the author’s Colophon : 














“My pilgrimage is finished. I have come home to rest; and recording the time 
passed, I have fulfilled these things, and written them in this book, as it would come 
into my mind,—for the most part when the duties of the day were over, and the world 
around me was hushed in sleep. The pen wherewith I write most easily is a feather 
stolen from the sable wing of night. Even now, asI record these parting words, it is 
—_ past midnight. The morning watches have begun. And as I write, the melan- 
choly thought intrudes upon me,—To what end is all this toil? Of what avail Ithese 
midnight vigils? Dost thou covet fame? Yain dreamer! A few brief days,—and 
what will the busy world know of thee? Alas! this little book is but a bubble on the 
stream ; and although it may catch the sunshine for a moment, yet it will soon float 
down the swift rushing current, and be seen no more !”” 


We beg leave to assure our author, that his work is not such an air-blown trifle as 
he modestly imagines. It will live long on the stream of time; its hues will please and 
dazzle for many years; and if it be finally broken, he himself is destined, we doubt not, 
to succeed it with other creations, whose superior brightness alone, will make the 
memory of the foregone bubble dim. To those who know how to relish true poetry 
and delightful prose, we commend Ontre Mer as a collection of mental gems. 




























































Tue District Scuoor. By J.Orvitte Taytor. In one volume. New-York: Har- 
PER AND Brortuers, original Publishers. 











Tus is a duodecimo volume, of some three hundred pages. It comes before the pub- 
lic with strong recommendations from a Bishop, three learned Presidents of Colleges, 
nine reverend Doctors of Divinity, sixteen reverend Clergymen, an Ex-Mayor, and some 
scores of erudite editors and critics. The distinguished citizen who at the request of the 
author furnishes the preface, commends the book as being written in a style ‘eminently 
clear and forcible,’—says ‘the reflections of the writer are evidently the combined 
result of experience and extensive and accurate observation,’—and avows the belief, 
that if received by the public as it deserves, the book ‘ will mark an era in the history of 
public instruction.’ Such are the auspices under which the volume under notice is going 
forth to reform the world ;-and the author informs us, by a printed Circular, that he ‘has 
formed a plan of offering it, within the coming year, to every inhabitant of the State.’ It 
may be inferred, that all to whom the book shall be offered, will be expected to believe 
the certificates which the writer has procured, and to pay the price of the work. Lord 
Bacon somewhere observes, that ‘ Nothing is thought so easy a request to a great person 
as his letter; and yet, if it be not in a good cause, it is so much out of his reputation.’ 
Now, after a careful perusal of ‘ The District School,’ we feel compelled to differ in opin- 
jon from the eminent gentlemen who have recommended it to public acceptance. So 
obvious and numerous are its inaccuracies, that we cannot but think its commenders 
too careless of their own reputation for scholarship and sound judgment. The matter 
of the volume,—portions of which have received general and hearty approval,—has 
been found to consist, mainly, of gross plagiarisms from popular works on education. 
For this cause, the work has been returned, by the worthy publishers, back upon the 
hands of the ‘author.’ But our present business is with the manner of the volume, than 
which we have rarely seen any thing more loose and slip-shodical. The following 
random extracts will illustrate the justice of our remarks: 

‘Oh! it has made my heart pity human weakness, to see a conceited, pompous, arro- 
gant man, the teacher and associate of children. I would that such might learn that 
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true greatness does not consist in approving what they are not.’ p.64. Query: If uwue 
greatness does not consist in what ‘conceited, pompous, arrogant men’ are not, in 
what does it consist? ‘The laxity and ignorance of some inspectors, is one great 
cause of the low and useless condition of many of our common schools.’ p. 81. Laxity 
and ignorance, Mr. Taylor, are not one thing, but two. ‘The strength and destiny of 
any community, lies in the virtue and intelligence of its younger members.’ p.77. ‘Let 
the scholars see that they have neither number, gender, or case.’ p. 201. ‘The great- 
ness and permanency of our free institutions is based on the universality of these 
means of instruction.’ p. 76. ‘A force and beauty is given to the ideas,’ etc. p. 193. 
Here is a perspicuous sentence : ‘ Let a number of words from the class of adjectives be 
shown to the class, and they required to tell why they are in this class of words.’ p. 201. 
And this is akin to it: ‘The American people have founded the temple of their liberty 
on virtue and knowledge, and this foundation they expect their teachers and ministers 
to lay! p. 117. Let the reader understand the following sentence, if he can: ‘It is not 
by being told what is good, but id is by seeing it, that will make scholars improve in 
writing.’ p.45. Or this: ‘Why is it that children dislike instruction? They were made 
to know and learn from others.’ p. 63. Thus much, as a specimen merely, of the style 
of ‘The District School.’ Let us glance, for a moment, at the logic of the author. We 
find the annexed remarks on page 97: ‘A teacher should govern his scholars as 
rationa! and moral beings. They are as capable of perceiving a distinction between 
truth and falsehood, and right and wrong, as he is,—perhaps more so. After we have 
lived in this world of error and prejudice twenty or thirty years, our moral and intel- 
lectual powers are apt to be disordered, and deceive us. But a child is fresh from the 
hand which has written the law of truth npon the heart; that has made him capable of 
discerning between good and evil, and between merit and demerit.’ According to Mr. 
Taylor, Saint Paul was all in the wrong, in ascribing indistinctness of apprehension to 
children, and better judgment ‘to those that are of full age, even those who by reason 
of use have their senses exercised to discover both good and evil.’ On pages 192-3, our 
author tells us, that ‘Language, in the most extensive sense, is the instrument of com- 
municating ideas and affections of the mind, anv Bopy, from one animal to ancther f 
and that ‘The grammarian (heaven save the mark!) perceives in the English lan- 
guage and names, nine classes of words. Their natural distinctions are always seen, 
and make what is called the nine parts of speech.’ On page 145, we are told, that 
‘The power of letters change with their connection and position. From this circum- 
stance, many of the letters have several sounds, and some of them more than one hun- 
dred different, distinct sounds, or powers! Now it is a very obvious fact, that all the 
powers of all the letters in the alphubet, are not more than forty! Mr. Taylor says, on 
page 305, that ‘He who would take what belongs to another, does all that he can do 
towards destroying the rich and populous earth, which we behold, and in banishing 
the intellectual sciences, and arts, and systems of civil and moral polity which distin- 
guish the civilized man from the savage.’ Without stopping to ferret out the meaning 
of the last half of this sentence, we would respectfully ask the author if he felt the sen- 
timent expressed in the first, when he took from Abbot’s Teacher, a rival work, nine- 
teen pages, which are worth more than all the rest of his volume? 

But enough. We assure the reader, however, that we have not pointed out a tithe 
of the errors which are profusely sprinkled through the volume before us. With much 
that is useful,—borrowed and appropriated without a sign of acknowledgment,—there 
are mixed up matters puerile, incorrect, and unworthy. The ‘District School’ is, in 
short, in our poor judgment, a mosaic of adroit plagiarisms, constructed by a person of 
superficial attainments, who makes fritters of the King’s English. Such, we are con- 
fident, will be the candid judgment of the public. The reader who may possess a 
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knowledge of the sources from whence much of the book has been derived, and who 
properly appreciates the original portions, will be disposed, we think, to say to Mr. 
Taylor, in the language of another : 
‘Your volumes I have read, my friend, 
And like the half you pilfered, best ; 


But sure the book you yet might mend: 
Take courage, man, and steal the rest!’ 


Tre Crayon Miscetrany. A Tour on THE Prairies. By Wasnineron Irvine. 
One volume. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea anp BLaNcHARD. 


In the last number of this Magazine, we gave our readers a foretaste of the pleasure 
which many of them have doubtless ere this received in the perusal of the volume under 
notice. As it has since then been published, and is very generally in the hands of the 
public, an extended notice of it would be, to use the pet phrase of one of our astute 
reviewers, ‘superfluous and supererogatory, besides being likewise extremely adscititious 
and useless.’ It is sufficient to observe, that it amply sustains the brilliant reputation 
heretofore acquired by the immortal author of Knickerbocker’s History. It abounds 
with adventures, skilfully told; with pictures of forest scenery, Indians, customs, and 
manners, which are singularly wild and delightful. When we read of the free, roving 
life, among the aborigines of the West, we wonder not at the dejected ’havior of the red 
man who straggles sometimes through the Atlantic towns, drinking the fire-water of 
the Pale Faces, and sunk in listless despondency,—a remnant of his tribe. Well could 
such a wanderer be addressed in the language of the poet: 


‘Is not thy heart far off amidst the woods, 

Where the red Indian lays his father’s dust, 

And by the rushing of the torrent-floods, 
To the Great Spirit bows in silent trust ? 

There go they forth, the deserts’ warrior race, 
By stormy lakes, to track the elk and roe’; 

But where art thou! the swift one in the chase, 
With thy free footstep, and unfailing bow ? 

Their singing shafts have reached the panther’s lair, 
But where art thou? Thine arrows are not there!’ 


Travelling in the Prairies is an exciting employment: but if fires, or other causes, 
have driven away the game, the tourist is in some such a position as an unprovisioned 
supercargo would be on the mid-ocean. Our author thus describes, in the only pas- 
sage for which we can find a place, the circumstances attending the close of his 
journey : 


“In the course of the morning, we came upon Indian tracks, crossing each other in 
various directions, a proof that we must be in the neighborhood of human habitations. 
At length on passing through a skirt of wood, we beheld two or three log houses, shel- 
tered under lofty trees on the border of a prairie, the habitations of Creek Indians, who 
had small farms adjacent. Had they been sumptuous villas, abounding with the luxu- 
ries of civilization, they could not have been hailed with greater delight. 

“Some of the rangers rode up to them in quest of food: the greater part, however, 
pushed forward in search of the habitation of a white settler, which we were told was 
at no great distance. The troop soon disappeared among the trees, and I followed 
slowly in their track; for my once fleet and generous steed faltered under me, and was 
= able to drag one foot after the other, yet I was too weary and exhausted to spare 

m. 


“In this way we crept on, until, on turning a thick clump of trees, a frontier farm 
house suddenly presented itself to view. It was a low tenement of logs, overshadowed 
by great forest trees, but it seemed as if a very region of Cocaigne prevailed around it. 
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Here was a stable and barn, and granaries oe with abundance, while nae of 
a ovine, gobbling turkeys, cackling hens and strutting roosters, swarmed about 
the farm yard. 

“M aber jaded and half famished horse, raised his head and pricked up his ears, at 
the well-known sights and sounds. He gave a chuckling inward sound, somethin 
like a dry laugh; whisked his tail, and made great leeway toward a corn crib, fille 
with golden ears of maize, and it was with some difficulty that [ could control his 
course, and steer him up to the door of the cabin. A single glance within was suffi- 
cient to raise _— gastronomic faculty. There sat the Captain of the rangers and his 
officers, round a three legged table, crowned by a broad and smoking dish of boiled 
beef and turnips. I sprang off of my horse in an instant, cast him loose to make his 
way to the corn crib, and entered this palace of plenty. A fat good humored negress 
received me at the door. She was the mistress of the house, the spouse of the white 
man, who was absent. I hailed her as some swart fairy of the wild, that had suddenly 
conjured up a banquet in a desert; and a banquct was it in good sooth. In a twink- 
ling, she lugged from the fire a huge iron pot, that might have rivalled one of the 
famous flesh pots of Egypt, or the witches’ caldron in Macbeth. Placing a brown 
earthern dish on the floor, she inclined the corpulent caldron on one side, and out — 
sundry great morsels of beef, with a regiment of turnips tumbling after them, and a 
rich cascade of broth, overflowing the whole. This she handed me with an ivory 
smile, that extended from ear to ear; apologizing for our humble fare, and the humble 
style in which it was served up. Humble fare! humble style! Boiled beef and tur- 
nips, and an earthen dish to eat them from! To think of apologizing for such a treat 
to a half-starved man from the prairies; and then such magnificent slices of bread and 
butter! Head of Apicius, what a banquet ! 

“«The rage of hunger’ being appeased, I began to think of my horse. He, however, 
like an old campaigner, had taken good care of himself. I found him paying assiduous 
attention to the crib of Indian corn, and dexterously drawing forth and munching the 
ears that protruded between the bars. It was with great regret that I interrupted his 
repast, which he abandoned with a heavy sigh, or rather a rumbling n. I was 
anxious, however, to rejoin my travelling companions, who had passed by the farm- 
house without stopping, and proceeded to the banks of the Arkansas; being in the 
hopes of arriving before night at the Osage Agency. Leaving the Captain and his 
troop, therefore, amidst the abundance of the farm, where they had determined to quar- 


ter . emselves for the night, I bade adieu to our sable hostess, and again pushed for- 
ward.” 


‘Missionary Remains ; or Sketches of the Lives of Evarts, Cornetivs, and Wiswea. 
With an Introduction, by Samvuet H. Cox, D. D.’ 


‘Apvice To 4 Youne Broruer, on Practical Subjects. By a Missionary.’ New- 
York: Taytor anp GouLp. 


Tue first of these little volumes is devoted to brief biographies of the three kindred 
missionaries named in the title. That of Evarts, by the Rev. Garpiver Sparrne, is 
written with eloquent and affectionate tenderness, and embraces all the leading points 
in the life of its subject. We cannot perceive, however, why it should have been thought 
necessary, in describing the departure of this Apostle of the Lord to a world where sec- 
tarian distinctions are unknown, to quote the disparaging reflections upon another 
Christian denomination, in which Mr. Evarts had incidentally indulged, some years 
before. It seems to evince a disposition to carry intolerance of religious opinion to the 
very borders of the grave. The tribute to the memory of the gifted and pious Cornelius 
js taken from the Quarterly Register of the American Education Society, and is doubt- 
less familiar to the public. Saving an excessive eulogy of the ‘bodily presence’ of this 
devoted missionary, the sketch is exceedingly well executed. The memoir of Wisner, 
whose career of usefulness is not unknown to the religious community, will be particu- 
larly acceptable at this time, when the intelligence of his untimely death has scareely 
ceased to be the theme of deserved obituary eulogies in our public journals. 
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We cannot commend the sentiments cr style of the ‘Letters’ which make up the con- 
tents of the second named volume. The doctrinal views seem to us wholly unadapted 
to the conception of young persons, as well as inconsistent with the natural sense of 
more mature age. The pernicious dogma is inculcated, in the first five pages, that a 
child is entirely destitute of any goodness,—and that however amiable he may be,— 
however kind to his associates, or obedient to his parents,—he is no better than those 
who possess none of these affectionate attributes, ‘ while he is without holiness of heart.’ 
The promulgation of such principles as these has made more infidels than did ever the 
labors of Paine or Voltaire. ‘The work is evidently a callow flight of authorship; and, 
even with those of ripe intellect, the ‘twilight of dubiety’ will be found to gather 
over whole pages, which the author flatters himself ‘are plain to the most juvenile 
capacity.’ Both these little volumes are very neatly executed. 


Tue Nortu American Reaper. By Lyman Cops, author of the First Book, Speil- 
ing Book, Expositor, Miniature Lexicon, Primary Monitorial Lessons, etc. In one 
volume. pp. 498. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


Tue ‘ North American Reader’ is designed for the use of the highest classes in schools 
and academies, and contains a great variety of pieces in prose and verse, from well- 
known English and American writers ; together with observations on good reading ; 
the Declaration of Independence; the Constitution of the United States ; political defi- 
nitions; valuable orthography ; concise principles of pronunciation ; rules for the divi- 
sion of words; rules for spelling the plurals of nouns, participles, present tense, 
and preterit of verbs; and the comparative and superlative degrees of adjectives. Such 
a work was much needed. The selections are mainly American; and we incline to 
the belief that the volume will come, in time, to supersede the use of the ‘ English 
Reader,’ which does not contain a single piece or paragraph from the pen of an Ameri- 
can citizen. The author well observes, that ‘ Pride for the literary reputation of our 
own country, if not patriotism and good policy, should dictate to us the propriety of 
inserting in our school-books specimens of our own literature.’ The articles are of gen- 
eral excellence; but we observe an error or two in the attributed sources. The author 
of the four verses ‘On an Albatross,’ for example, is not an American, nor was ‘ Female 
Influence,’ to our personal knowledge, penned for the journal to which it is accredited. 
These, however, are small blemishes. We recommend the ‘North American Reader’ to 
all who are interested in the instruction of American youth, as a work in all respects in- 
teresting, instructive, and useful. 


Conressions OF A Port. A Novel. In two volumes; pp. 527. Philadelphia: Carey, 
Lea AND BLANCHARD. 


Tus is an American production, of the Misserimus school,—full of passion, horror, 
and improbability,—with notes! The writer acknowledges that he never published any 
poetry: his claims to the title of bard, therefore, are not authentic. One might as well 
write a work entitled, ‘Travels in my Parlor, by a Cosmopolite.’ The author is evi- 
dently possessed of some power ; that is, he can conjure up a variety of sackcloth scenes 
and images, calculated only to oppress and distract the mind; but beyond this he is 
weak and gentle ‘as a sucking dove.’ He speaks of the long blue eye of a mistress; 








ee 
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and the annotator, who runs his glossary beneath many pages through the volumes, 
grows sublime upon ‘ the immortality of cubic inches!’ Altogether, the work is a bad 
imitation of bad models; its diction and morality are dark and doubtful; while the 
commentator, who has attempted to defend and illustrate both, only makes darkness 
visible. The work unquestionably contains evidences of talent. Sometimes a deep 
vein of metaphysical thought will be opened in the text and notes; but it seems to have 
been struck by accident, and is speedily clogged up by incomprehensible verbiage, and 
the ravings of exaggerated passion. We should think, to read the work through, that 
it might be the joint production of an undevout astronomer, and a milliner’s appren- 
tice,—such is the ensemble of profanity, strength, and stupidity, which it displays. We 
seriously advise the author never to make another such an effort. He appears, from 
his own confessions, to have written it just before his brains were blown out, and with 
a pistol before him; but we should infer from the contents, that he had removed his 
brains first, and written the book afterwards. It is easy tu conceive, without violence 
to fancy, that such a mass of thoughts could only proceed from the refuse in the cere- 
bel, after a pistol shot,—despite the adage, that 


‘When the brains are out, the man will die, and there an end.’ 


Coronet Crockett’s Tour To THE Nortx anp Down East. One volume. pp. 234. 
Philadelphia: Carney anp Harr. New-York: Wiey anp Lone. 


Tris is a book of the Major Jack Downing class. It pleases many,—embraces a 
variety of odd sayings and incidents,—and contains little, probably, to move the seri- 
ous anger of any one. Its political denunciations are of small moment; for the influ- 
ence of individual opinion depends materially uponits source. Thus to hear a comedian 
in a farce utter a passage from some solemn melodrama or tragedy, would be incon- 
gruous and absurd, even to those who love to clap their hands ‘when an actor cries 
ye gods, or laments the misery of his country.’ Crockett writes to create smiles,—not 
thoughts. If he thinks to provoke reflection in any reader, he misses his aim. His 
work is in some parts very amusing, in others very dull and vulgar: but heaven forbid 
that we should filch one green leaf of laurel from the Tennessee drover! He shoots 
equally well with the rifle or long bow; and it is not prudent to wage a war of criti- 
cism with a man of such venatorial accomplishments. The word dignity is not in hi# 
vocabulary; and though the absence of it may have diminished his influence in Con- 
gress or with the public, it has contributed to the mirth and laughter of both,—a cir- 
cumstance upon which honest Davy may well plume himself; since the art of diffus- 
ing general pleasure is as rare as it is commendable. 


LanGvuace or Frowers. One volume. pp. 326. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea AND 
Biancnarp. New-York: Witey anp Lona. 


A cuarmine volume, with elegant letter press,—several beautiful engravings, richly 
colored, and a mass of botanical emblems and descriptions. The work is derived mainly 
from the French, though not a direct translation. With the lessons of this volume 
well conned, a young gentleman might walk in a summer garden with his mistress, 
and make love with his cane, by pointing out the flowers that bordered the walks,—a 

59 
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pleasant manner of wooing, very acceptable to taciturn or modest people,—a class, by 
the way, of which the number now-a-days is few. We advise all who love the ten- 
derest way of saying a tender thing, to purchase this book, and acquire its ‘language,’— 
certainly the sweetest dialect in the world. ‘In eastern lands they talk in flowers :’ 
why should they not in the West? 


Lives axp Exrioits or Enoiish Highwaymen, Pirates, anp Rosrers. By C. 
Wuirtexweap, Esq. In two volumes. pp. 410. Philadelphia: Carey anp Hart. 


Tuose who affect the adventurous and the horrible, may in these volumes ‘sup full 
of horrors.’ There is no deficiency in matériel. It is abundant, ‘slab and good.’ 
Black atrocities and golden treasures contrast with each other on every page. There 


is a large fund of stirring incidents and desperate hazards, not only on terra firma, but 
on the bloody deck, what time 


‘the laboring bark clomb hills of seas, 
Olympus high.’ 

Strange and exciting as are the contents of this work, we are constrained to say that 
it cannot be productive of moral benefits. We believe that by the perusal of such 
books, the hearts of the wavering are often fixed and indurated in vice. Itis such kinds 
of matter, we must suppose, that have made Paris one vast moral lazar-house; that 
suggest those acts of desperation, which weaken the social compact, and whose end 
and guerdon are ignominy and death. Yet such volumes will be sought for, and read 


with eagerness; and they demand a passing notice among the mass of similar works 
with which the age and press are so prolific. 


Tue Exire or Err, or the Sorrows of a Bashful Irishman. A Novel. In two vols. 
New-York: Harper anp Brotuers. 


TuHeEnRe is a great deal-of cleverness in this book which will be lost to many American 
readers, because it is a satire, hitting at individuals and practices of which they who 
are untravelled have no knowlege, save what they may have gleaned from newspapers 
and magazines. For example, the two elections, one in Ireland and the other in Eng- 
land, in the account of which, whimsical as it is, there is much that is quite new to us on 
this side of the Atlantic. But it is chiefly in relation to the personages introduced, that the 
enjoyment of the American reader will be incomplete, for we are strongly inclined to sus- 
pect that they are all, or nearly all, copied from actual people. There are several among 
these caricature pictures which we can recognize, without any difficulty, and others at 
which we give a shrewd guess. But the fun would be greater if we could form a cor- 
rect estimate of the likeness in every instance. It is a very amusing book, however ; 
rambling and sketchy,—without much pretension to plot or story, and utterly disre- 
garding the unities, at least so far as place is concerned. It is written in the first per- 
son,—the gentleman afflicted with modesty heralding his own calamities. We have no 
suspicion as to the author, but he is a fellow of no small humor, and has a great deal of 
tact in hitting off characters with a sort of burlesque gravity. 











EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tue Inrivet, or THE Fatt or Mexico. We have been favored with the perusal of a 
portion, in sheets, of this forthcoming work, by our countryman, Dr. Birp, and are pre- 
pared to express our honest conviction, that it will enhance the reputation which its 
author has already acquired, as a writer of great historical research, elaborate taste, and 
acknowledged genius. The scene of ‘ The Infidel’ resembles that of Calavar, in some 
respects; but the main characters and events are of another grade. There is more of 
passion and feeling,—-there are more appeals to the heart, and perhaps fewer to the pride 
and chivalry of man, than in the last published work of this novelist. We offer an 
extract from one of the chapters, which introduces to Hernan Cortes a personage who 
has much to do with the narative and course of the fiction ; leaving a regular analysis 
of the plot, and comments on the excellencies of the story, until our next number. The 
quotation we make, affords a striking evidence of that correct and masterly power of 


description which is constantly evinced by the author, and improved upon in every 
successive production : 


“The apartment into which Juan now found himself introduced, was very spacious ; 
and, indeed, had the height of the ceiling corresponded in proportion with the length 
and breadth, would have been esteemed vast. Without being so low as to be decidedly 
mean, it was yet depressed enough to show how little the principles of taste had 
extended among the natives, to the art of architecture; or, what is equally probable, 
how wisely provision was made aguinst the earthquakes and other convulsions, so 
naturally to be expected in a land of volcanoes. 

“The huge rafters of cedar, carved into strange and emblematic arabesques, were 
supported, at intervals, by a double row of pillars of the most grotesque shapes. On the 
walls were hung arras, on which were painted rude scenes of battle and of sacrifice, with 
hieroglyphic records of history, as well as choice maxims of virtue and policy, selected 
from the compositions of that king, who had finished and given name to the habitation, 
long since founded by his ancestors. It was lighted in a manner equally rare and mag- 
nificent. A considerable space in the further or western wall, from which the tapestr 
was drawn aside, was occupied by stone mullions of strange forms, between whic 
were fixed large translucent blocks of alabaster, such as we now behold in the church 
windows of Puebla de los Angelos. Upon these were painted many incomprehensible 
figures, which would have deformed the beauty of the stone, but for the brilliancy and 
delicacy of their hues. As it was, the strong glare of the evening sun, falling upon this 
transparent wall, came through it, with the mellow lustre and harmonious tints of a 
harvest-moon, shedding a soft but sufficient light over the whole apartment, making 
what was harsh tender, and what was lovely almost divine. 

“On the left hand, were several narrow doors, opening upon a garden, which was 
seen, sometimes, when the breeze stirred aside the curtains that defended them; on the 
pho were others, leading to certain chambers, and carefully protected by a similar 

rapery. 

“The floor of this hall of audience was covered with mats stained with various 
colors. 

“ At the further extremity of the apartment stood a group of Spanish cavaliers, sur- 
rounding a platform of slight elevation, on which, sumptuously ‘dressed, and leaning 
upon a comoncillo, or chair of state, stood Hernan Cortes. At his right hand, sitting 
and supported by two gallant cavaliers, was his royal god-son, Ixtlilxochitl, now Don 
Hernan Cortes, the king of Tezcuco;—a young man of mild aspect; at whose feet sat 
his younger and more manly brother, Suchel, from whom was afterwards derived one 
of the noble families of New Spain. On the left of the general, were two Indians of a 
far nobler presence, and known by the singular loftiness of their plumes, if not by the 
commanding sternness of their visages, to be Tascalans of high degree. They were, in 
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fact, two military chieftans Xicotencatl and Chichimecatl, men of renown not only 
among their tribes, but the Spaniards. Behind each stood his page, or esquire, bearing 
the great shield of ceremony, whereon was emblazoned, in the native heraldic devices, 
the various exploits of his master.” 


— 


Norta American (Boston) Review.—The last number of this excellent and truly 
national Quarterly contains more than its usual amount of intellectual treasure. When 
we open this work, we are always sure of being instructed; of seeing our literature, not 
maligned and depreciated, but encouraged and defended. We look, for these effects, to 
certain causes. We know that the North American Review is what it purports to be, 
a national work: that obscure foreigners, and flippant sucklings at the fountain of 
literature, have no admission to its pages: and we find paramount, that clear descrimi- 
nation and kindliness of feeling, without which the critic is contemptible, however adroit- 
may be his sophistry, or obtrusive his learning. In the writings of the editors we inva- 
riably discern that grateful union of imagination and reason, of grace and power, the 
want of which in an author is the want of a capability to please or to instruct. In the 
productions of Epwarp Everett, the images of poetry are happily intermingled with 
the stateliness of prose. He is himself a poet of no common grade, as the splendid 
‘Dirge of Alaric the Visgoth’ can bear witness. His successor, or associate, is an 
admirable scholar, familiar with the flower of Spanish belles lettres, and equally a favor- 
ite with society and the public. The North American Review, under such direction, 
stands eminently in the van of American periodical works. We can yield our assent to 
the opinions of the editors,—for when we ask, What have they written? as a guarantee 
for the soundness of their abilities, we can be shown a mass of writings, political, social, 
and literary, which would do honor to any country. Itis in sucha journal as the North 
American Review that ‘a survey of our periodical literature of every kind, is needed on 
many accounts.’ ‘There be’ periodicals in the country, of similar pretensions, which 
rest upon our literature like an incubus, and dispense a palpable dullness, a kind of 
drizzly darkness, over all within their influence. We should be pleased to see these 
fungous excrescences entirely lopped away. It is impossible that a dull man should make 
a just or spirited periodical. When we meet a self-elected but unrecognized dictator, 
one arrogant and oracular, without one true claim to the deference of literary men; one 
strikingly deficient in both fancy and judgment,—who, confined intellectually to a nar- 
row round, treads that round with a pompous stride and stiffness that would become the 
Colossus of Rhodes,—one whose style, lumbering, bloated, and inexpressive, is the very 
model of what correct English should not be,—one, in short, whose cnly merit is a mass 
of undigested reading, displayed with more ostentation than judgment, and quoted with 
more labour than elegance,—when, we say, we meet with such a man at the head of a 
periodical, and see him imbuing it, not merely with a concentrated and irresistible 
drowsiness, but with a settled, deep, and malignant hostility againt every thing produced 
by young Americans,—we cannot but hope, most ardently, that the Boston Review, 
acting as a counterpoise, will continue to give its regular and just surveys of our rising 
literature. To that quarter, at least, where all our writers have hitherto met with honest 
judgment, shall we continue to look, as the only higher source from whence justice or 
eandor can be expected for our countrymen. 

Our limits will not permit us to enlarge upon the merits of the number before us. 
‘The Politics of Europe’ embraces a lucid survey of the present condition ard pros- 
pects of nations across the sea. The article on Coleridge is admirable. The mind that 
conceived it, is capable of appreciating the worth of its subject. We are glad to find 
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our humble opinions as to the merits of Wordsworth so well confirmed by the Reviewer, 
who gives several fine quotations from that writer, and justly describes him as ‘the most 
philosophical poet of modern times.’ In the paper on‘ Italy’ we pereeive the genius 
of a favorite and regular contributor for this Magazine, whose productions have been 
much applauded, and who appears in the present number. His deseriptions in the Re- 
view, of Rome and Italy,—the harvest of personal observation,—are the most vivid and 
life-like that we have ever encountered. ‘The Last Days of Pompeii’ is a just and elo- 
quent tribute to the genius ofits author. The reviewer speaks in exalted terms of the 
poetical talent of Mr. Bulwer. Here our views are again coincided with: but does the 
author know what heresy he will be charged with, by pretenders to taste, for saying of 
the author of Pelham, that ‘he has shown hithself an accomplished and thorough scho- 
lar, and evinced great poetical genius?’ To the judicious sentiments expressed in the 
article on ‘Immigration,’ we yield our cordial coneurrence. The imported class of 
which the writer speaks as the most numerous, depraved, and useless, cannot be said to 
taint our social and political atmosphere alone. They deprave our taste, by infecting 
our literature with the presumptuous prejudice and intolerance which spring from an 
ignorance of the condition, and an inability to appreciate the talent, ofour people. The 
‘Mineral Springs of Nassau’ is somewhat late as a review, but it is extremely well 
written, and the closing portion is fraught with an eloquence which rises to sublimity. 
From certain unmistakeable evidences of vigor and style, we trace this paper to the Hon. 
Epwarp Everett. Though brief, it is a noble production, and reflects great credit 
upon a mind whose creations, both in verse and prose, have won much eulogium. 

In every respect, the North American Review is an honor tothe country. In politics, 
itis liberal and impartial. We hail it as the sole exponent, in its peculiar sphere, of our 
national mind, character, and progress; and are proud to see it sent abroad, with the 
Christian Examiner, as an evidence of indigenous talent, high moral worth, and re- 
publican feeling. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Tae Orv Parntrnes.—We make an effort to give room for a particular notice of the 
pictures exhibited and for sale at the rooms of the American Academy in Barclay-street. 
It is well known to our readers, and the public generally, that most of these works of 
art ale presented as ‘undoubted originals’ by various celebrated old masters, and more- 
over as being, one and all, productions of extraordinary merit,—far surpassing all the 
efforts of modern genius and skill. We have been told the same thing five or six times 
within about the same number of years, touching various lots of pictures imported from 
Europe; and the assertion has been, and still is, believed by a large majority of the 
public, notwithstanding the extreme difficulty of establishing the paternity of a paint- 
ing after the lapse of one or two hundred years, and the still greater improbability that 
works of such immense value as originals by great masters bear in Europe, should 
come to the United States begging for a purchaser; when we know, too, that the 
millionaires of England, and even princes and kings, are always on the alert to snap 
up the few real gems that may come into the market, and that galleries are very sel- 
dom broken up and their treasures dispersed. It is time, we think, that some little cau- 
tion should be employed in receiving these lofty pretensions; and we intend, in the 
present instance, to speak of the pictures with perfect eandor and the best judgment 
we have been able to exercise in their consideration. 
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No. 1, in the catalogue, is a landscape, entitled ‘ Twilight,’ and ascribed to Domeni- 
chino. It has some merit, but not much; the twilight effect is tolerably good, but the 
execution is very indifferent. So far as we can judge, the manner is Domenichino’s, 
and the picture is probably a copy from one of his, by a not very skilful hand. 

2. St. Jerome, ascribed to Leonardo Da Vinci. We have no hesitation in saying that 
it is a very bad painting, and in expressing our firm conviction that Da Vinci never 
touched it. The figure is out of drawing, and the coloring abominable. 

3. Family Group of Lord Clive. Sir Joshua Reynolds. Unquestionably the work 
of his masterly pencil, and a superb painting. The management of light and shade is 
admirable, and the handling, to speak technically, in the highest style of art. We have 
heard it said that the colors have faded, but can see nothing of it, except perhaps a 
little in the sky, and a very little in the faces of the portraits. 

4. The Bishop of Rochester. Also by Reynolds. If possible a nobler picture even 
than the last. There is the hand of the master in every touch. 

5. Louis XIV. and Hunting Party. Vander Meulen. Probably genuine, but 
nothing more than a middling good picture. Defective in drawing, but the coloring far 
from bad. 

6. The Garden of Love. Ascribed to Vandyck. Very doubtful. The manner is not 
unlike his, and the picture is good, but the coloring, although parts of it are commenda- 
ble, wants the richness of Vandyck. It is probably a good copy. 

7. The Entombment of the Saviour. Ascribed to Titian. Wretched, and if painted 
at all by him, it must have been within the first year of his apprenticeship. Look at 
the bad drawing,—the feeble fore-shortening,—the apple-dumpling clouds,—the muddy 
coloring. The richly carved frame is worth a hundred such pictures as it encloses. 

8. The Opening of the Sixth Seal. Danby. We are almost ready to say that this 
modern production is worth all the others in the room,—certainly with the exception of 
five or six, we would rather have it than all the others. Grand in conception, and 
exhibiting all the greatest difficulties of the art in foreshortening and in effect of color, 
triumphantly surmounted. The various lights in which different portions of the sub- 
ject are displayed, are wonderfully fine, and managed with consummate skill; and the 
figures, in their immense variety of attitude, are depicted with astonishing boldness and 
perfect accuracy of drawing. 

9. The Crucifixion. Tintoretto. A picture of very considerable merit. There is some 
good coloring in it, and thé figures, especially that of the thief on the right of the Sav- 
iour, admirable. There is every reason to suppose this the production of some master, 
and probaby that of him to whom it is ascribed. 

10. The Agony in the Garden. Ascribed to Murillo. A good painting, but not in 
the manner of the famous Spaniard. His style is bold and decided: there is more 
timidity in the drawing as well as coloring of this picture, than in any of his we have 
ever seen. 

ll. Evening. Poussin. A finepainting. Good mellow tints, judicious arrangement 
of light and shade, and excellent perspective. Probably genuine. 

12. Dogs and Game. Fyt. This also, we have no doubt, is genuine, and a very 
good picture. The same remark applies to the companion, Number 16, by the same 
artist. 

13. Sampson and Delilah. Ascribed to Rubens. If it be his, then he could disguise his 
hand most skilfully, for it is utterly unlike all the works of his pencil we have ever seen; and 
moreover, we think it not a good picture. The foreshortening of the legis aborzinable. There 
is merit, however, in the expression of slumber in Sampson’s face, and in the frightened look 
of the Philistine, who is cutting off his hair, Delilah is hideous. 

14. Family of De Witt. Rembrandt. Certainly very much in his manner, and at all 
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events a glorious picture. The keeping is admirable, and the relief most admirable. Te use 
a common expression, the figures are starting out from the canvass. Notice the beautifully 
painted hands and arms of the child standing upon a table,—and indeed all the hands, 
Observe particularly the extreme skill with which one hand of that child is brought forward, and 
the other thrown farther back. 

15. Landscape and Cattle. Berghem. A fine painting, and probably genuine. It is good 
as a whole, and abounds with little bits that are perfect gems. 

17. A Holy Family. Ascribed to Vandyck. Mere likely to be his than No. 6. The 
coloring is good, but the hands bad enough. The face of the old woman is fine, but that of the 
Virgin out of drawing. 

18. Judith with the head of Holofernes. Ascribed to Guido Reni, but with little probability. 
It is an exceedingly faulty picture in every respect. The hand and arm of Holofernes, hang- 
ing down to the floor, are very badly drawn, and there is no proportién betwen the body and 
the head that has just been severed from it. The coloring of the face is too warm for death. 

19. Ascension of the Virgin. Also ascribed to Guido Reni, but evidently not by the same 
hand as the last. This is a much better picture, and is perhaps genuine. 

20. Portat Venice. Ascrbed to Claude Lorraine. A good picture, but not at all like a 
Claude. There is none of that rich, warm coloring, which forms so peculiar a feature in all 
his pieces. Still it may be his. 

21. The Warning, or Flight into Egypt. Ascribed to Annibal Caracci. Certainly a fine 
old picture, but unfortunately the glazing has become so black that there is little of it to be 
seen. The face of Joseph is admirable. It is very likely to be the work of Caracci. 

22. Flower Piece. John Van Huysum. Exquisite: wonderfully finished, and not only 
admirable in coloring, but in very fine keeping. It is, we think, the most beautiful flower 
piece we have ever seen. 

23. Dance of the Seasons. Ascribed to Poussin, and very probably with truth. It is a fine 
picture, and the subject is well known to amateurs by Morghen’s superb engraving. 

24. A Holy Family. Maturino. An especially bad picture; with the exception of the 
so-called Leonardo Da Vinci, probably the worst in the whole collection. 

25. Italian Landscape. Van Lint. A tolerably good painting, and nothing more. 

26. A Calm. Ascribed to Vandervelde. Bad. Cotton-bag clouds. 

27. A brisk Gale. Backhuysen. Much better than the last. Indeed a very fine sea 
piece, and probably genuine. 

28. The Cottage Grandfather. Russell. A very good picture, much in the manner of 
Gainsborough. The old man is excellent, and the contrast between his wrinkled face and the 
blooming cheeks of the little girl, happily conceived and finely executed. 

29. Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds. By himself. Genuine and excellent. It bears the 
marks of having been struck off at a heat,—perhaps in a single sitting,—but it shows the mas- 
ter. The colors have not faded in the least. 

30. Gamesters Disputing the Die. Ricco. Itis apparently a study for a larger picture, 
and has a great deal of merit. The lights on the armor are particularly fine. 

St. John Preaching in the Wilderness. Ascribed to LeBrun, and probably with truth. It 
is a very good design, and well painted. 

$2. Royal Family of England. Livesay and Benjamin West. A fine picture. The 
grouping is excellent, and the arangement of the colors very skilful. Th. attitude of the 
Duchess of York is exceedingly graceful, and indeed all the figures are good. The back- 
ground is beautiful. We were amused, in looking at this picture, with the courtly flatery that 
has represented George the Third and his Queen as almost in the bloom of youthful beauty, 
although surrounded by eight grown up sons and daughters, the eldest of whom, George the 
Fourth,must have been at least thirty at the time. 

33. The Denial of Peter. Gherardde la Notte. A good painting. The effect of fine light 
is very skilfully managed. 
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34. Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. Ascribed to Murillo, but we think, without a shadow of 
reason. At any rate, itis a very bad picture ; feeble, timid, and badly drawn. 

35. The Crowning of Venus. Giordans. Genuine, and a good specimen of the works pro- 
duced by this artest. 

$6. The death of Hyppollitus. Harlow. If this artist had lived, (he died at 32,) he would 
have been among the first of painters. His picture of the Kemble family is well known by 
engravings. The work in this collection is a hasty sketch, apparently, but full of skill and 
talent. ‘he foreshortening is the boldest and withal the most correct that can be imagined. 
The grouping is admirable, and the coloring, rough as it is, exceedingly rich and mellow. With 
the exception of the Rembrandt, the flower piece, the opening of the Sixth Seal, and Sir 
Joshua Reynold’s portraits, itis the gem of the collection. 

No. 40. is an exceedingly curious and elaborately carved vase, of gold and ivory, by the 
celebrated Benvenuto Cellini. Genuine and very beautiful. 


American Scenery.— Mr. J. DisturNe LL, at No. 156 Broadway, has issued proposals 
for publishing a series of Views, from original drawings, engraved on steel, by distin- 
guished artists. The scenes are to be selected from the most interesting points in the 
principal cities and villages on the Hudson River,—embracing, however, other pictur- 
esque views, characteristic of American Scenery. Part One has just been issued. It is a 
splendid view of the Narrows, from the Pavillion, drawn by E. W. Cray, and engraved 
by R. Hinsnetwoop. The publisher assures the public that the succeeding numbers 
shall be fully equal to the first, and that no liberality of expenditure shall be wanting, 
to render the whole eminently deserving of patronage. The letter press illustrations, 
historical and descriptive, are to be from the pen of Samvuer L. Knapp, Esq. The series, 
when completed, will consist of twelve parts, imperial octavo,—each number containing 
three splendid engravings on steel. We cannot doubt that this laudable enterprise will 
meet with the encouragement which it merits. 


Sratve or Hamitton.—We had sketched an extended notice of the statue of Atex- 
ANDER Hamitton, by Baut Hveues, Esq., recently placed in the Merchant's Exchange; 
but we are obliged to limit the expression of our admiration of its execution to the 
single and brief remark, that the dignity and repose of the features, the freedom and 
ease of the drapery, and the appropriateness of position, attract general and deserved 
admiration. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park THEATRE.—We are compelled to limit our notices of the Drama, for April, 
toascant space. Atthe ‘Old Drury,’ early in the month, the engagement of Mr. A. 
Apams drew large audiences. This young American actor bids fair to attain a dis- 
tinguished rank as a native tragedian. Physically, he is liberally endowed. His frame 
is well-knit,.and his portcommanding. His features, too, are full of expression, and sus- 
ceptible, in an eminent degree, of sudden and powerful change,—an attribute which the 
possessor rarely abuses. His voice also is deep and full. His personation of Othello 
was the best we have witnessed, since we saw ForrREsST—whom Mr. Adams as an 
actor greatly resembles—in that character. With close study, and more enlarged expe- 
rience, this young aspirant can scarcely fail to become all that his numerous friends 
have good reason to anticipate. Power has played his last, for the present at least, 
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before a New York auditory, and soon takes his departure for England. An actor more 
natural or laughter-moving has never been among us. If cachinnation be a lengthenerof 
life, then many a day has this son of Momus appended to the allotted span of thousands 
of attendants upon his inimitable personations. HackEetTt and HiLy,—unequa'led 
in their line,—have been drawing large houses, by theatrical excellencies too well knov'n 
to need particular iwention. Mrs. Draxe, from the Western Theatres, has likewise ful- 
filled a short engagement at the Park. She has many important physical capabilities 
and only needs the more perfect grace which study and experience lend, to become 
eminent in the thorny walk which she has chosen. Her Evadne was every way a finished 
personation- 

The ‘Last Days of Pompeii,’ Madame Cretestr, and ‘The Phantom Steed,’ have 
alternated as attractions at the Bowery Tuearre during the month. Each has been 
signally efficient in the main point,—filling the house. 


Frances Anne Butier’s Juurnat.—By delaying the publication of the present num- 
ber for a day or two beyond its date,—(to avoid the ‘moving accidents’ attendant upon 
a city delivery during the prevalence of the May-day fever,)—we are enabled to announce 
the publication of the long-looked-for ‘Journal’ of Miss Kemere. We have glanced 
through it, merely, and cannot therefore express an adequate opinion of its merits. 
We may say, however, that the style, judging from a very cursory survey, appears 
irregular and dashing enough, and to be characterized, in many instances, less by refine- 
ment or delicacy, than originality and vigor. Of the general tone of the work, in rela- 
tion to our country, its institutions, ‘men and manners,’ we may perhaps speak here- 
after, when we shall have given the volumes a more thorough perusal. Numerous aste- 
risks are observable,—indicating either yawning chasms in the original, or careful sup- 
pressions since the records attained ‘the dignity of types.’ Wounds given in the text 
are also, as it seems to us, salved and poulticed in copious and flattering notes. In 
one of these latter are the following remarks. Their justice and truth, at least, cannot 
be gainsayed : 


“When we arrived in America, we brought letters of introduction to several persons 
in New York; many were civil enough to call upon us; we were invited out to sundr 
parties, and were introduced into what is there called the first society. I do not mar 
to enter into any description of it, but will only say, that I was most disgreeably aston- 
ished ; and had it been my fate to have passed through the country as rapidly as 
most travellers do, I should have carried away a yery unfavorable impression of the 
best society of New York. Fortunately, however, for me, my visits were repeated 
and my stay prolonged; and in the course of time, [ becanie acquainted with many indi- 
viduals whose manners and acquirements were of a high order, and from whose inter- 
course I derived the greatest gratification. But they generally did me the favor to visit 
me, and I still could not imagine how it ———— that I never met them at the parties to 
which 1 was invited, and in the circles where I visited. I soon discovered that they 
formed a society among themselves, where all those qualities which I had looked for 
amongst the self-styled best were to be found. When I name Miss Sedgwick, Halleck, 
Irving, Bryant, Paulding, and some of less fame, but whose companionship render their 
acquirements delightful indeed, amongst whom [ felt proud and happy to find several of 
my own name; it will no longer appear singular that they should feel too well satisfied 
with the resources of their own society, either to mingle in that of the vulgar fashiona- 
bles, or seek with avidity the acquaintance of every stranger that arrives in New York: 
It is not to be wondered at, that foreigners have spoken as they have, of what is termed 
fashionable society here, or have condemned, with un ualified censure, the manners and 
tone prevailing in it; their commendations are true and just, as regards what they see; 
nor perhaps would they be much inclined to moderate them, when they found that per- 
sons possessing every quality that can render intercourse between rational creatures desi- 
rable, were held in light esteem, and neglected, as either bores, blues, or dowdies, by 
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those so infinitely their inferiors in every worthy accomplishment. The same separa- 
tion, or if any thing a still stronger one, subsists in Philadelphia, between the self-styled 
fashionables, and the really good society. ‘The distinction there, is really of a nature 
perfectly ludicrous. A friend of mine was describing to me a family whose manners were 
unexceptionable, and whose mental accomplishments were of a high order; upon my 
expressing some surprise that I had never met with them, my informant replied, ‘Oh,no, 
they are not received by the Chestnut street set.’ 7 : P To an 
Englishman, this fashionable society presents, indeed, a pitiful sample of lofty preten- 
sions, without adequate foundation.” 


Scrence.—We think that the causes which conspire to make most of the scientific 
institutions of Europe superior to many of a similar nature in our own country, is, that 
those who superintend them have a constant and direct knowledge of all subjects pro- 
perly concerning such establishments, and can thus add to their usefulness, and that of 
the scholars there enlightened. One case in point will suffice to show our meaning, and 
we quote it without furthercomment. In a note beneath the preface to ‘ Hamlet, a Dra- 
matic Prelude,’ Dr. Rusu remarks: 

“The leading medical institution of Philadelphia, which by its lucrative professor- 
ships, must hold out rich temptations to the scrambling of interest and the intrigues 
of ambition, and which by the politics incident to such a state of things, is enabled 
to give the tone of intellect and morals to the mass of the profession, has, for a 
quarter of a century, been directed by a self-electing Board, composed princi- 
pally of Members of the Bar, with an utter exclusion of physicians. And cer- 
tainly, the grave sittings and counsels of a body of eighteen Lawyers, four Di- 
vines, and two Manufacturers, upon the affairs of medicine, without even one physician, 
merely to help them in technical pronunciation, must new and then turna broad laugh 
into the sleeve of some amung them, who have not, by the gradual thievery of custom, 
lost all perception of this monstrous incongruity between their ability and the duties of 
their office.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


‘THe Yemassee.’—In closing a notice of this romance, in our last number, we pre- 
dicted that it would commend itself to the reader, without the aid of the critics, and that 
asecond edition would soon be called for. Such, we perceive, has been the fact. The 
first edition, though twice as large as usual, was exhausted in three days, and a second 
has been demanded by the public. So sudden has been this gratifying call, that the 
author has been unable, he informs us in a brief advertisement, to effect more than a 
very few of the many corrections which he had meditated in the work. We may 
observe here, that the previous fiction of the writer has also just passed to a third and 
large edition. These facts are ‘close denotements’ that the generous, impartial-judging 
public are little influenced by the unjust maledictions of quarterly reviewers, and ‘ mis” 
cellaneous notice’ makers. Mr. Simms may naturally covet the high praise of unquali- 
fied condemnation from such sources. 

Genius is a word, indicating, if we may believe the best lexicographers, the faculty or 
power of mental creation. We accept the definition, because we wish to employ it, before 
laying down our pen, in speaking of this quality in the author of the above named work. 
‘The Yemassee’ contains ample evidences of the creative faculty. The writer, with but 
little aid from history, has peopled the early forests of the South with creatures of his 
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mind; he has poured the rays of poetic description over woodland recesses, and sunless 
glens, and gloomy rivers. His fancy is exuberant—affiuent ; and the only care that he 
need exercise, in his rapid course to eminence, is in the ordering of his thoughts, and a 


preservation of the proprieties of fiction. Anachronisms should be scrupulously avoided 
even in a romance. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM.—This publication has changed proprietor and title. It is now 
called the ‘ Philadelphia Literary Journal.’ The former Editor, RosERt Morris, Esq., 
has been unable fora long period, from the pressure of other professional duties, to give 
the requisite attention to the work. Under its present management, it will be conducted 
by a gentleman who is pronounced adequate, in all respects, to the task he has assumed. 
The well-known talents of Mr. Morris, the former Editor, have been employed in the 
direction of a highly popular and influential daily journal, whose original columns 


continually evince a presiding mind of no common order, and industry doubtless une- 
qualled by any journalist in the country. 


Tue Pourica, Wartincs or Tuomas Parye.—We have barely space to mention the 
publication of these two handsome volumes. The edition is altogether superior to 
any ever published in this country,—embracing, as we are informed, nearly two hun- 
dred pages more than the most complete edition of Mr. Paine’s writings heretofore 
issued. The objections naturally urged against the religious works of the author of 
the ‘ Age of Reason,’ cannot apply to his labors of a political nature. They are char- 


acterized by depth of thought, purity and force of style, and by the advocacy, in gen- 
eral, of sound principles. 


Po.iticat Economy.—We know not when we have met so useful a work, as a small 
volume by Professor McVicxar, published recently in Boston, containing, in the most 
simple and intelligible language, the essential elements or principles of Political Econ. 
omy. Itis designed more particularly for youth, and should be in the hands of every 
young manin the Union. It embraces no facts, however, which are not worthy to be 
impressed upon-maturer minds. We commend it, heartily, to general acceptance. 


Hawkrn’s Picture or Quesec.—We have looked over a volume of 487 pages, bearing 
this title, and cheerfully award our recommendation of its many excellencies. The style 
is pleasing and concise, and the whole is enlivened by interesting historical recollections, 
and anecdotes, connected nearly or remotely with the entertaining and instructive sub- 
ject matter. The book is illustrated by numerous lithographical sketches. Mr. J. 
DisturNett, 156 Broadway, is the sole agent of the work for this city. 


Harper's Boy’s anp Girt’s Lisrary.—The last two volumes of this excellent series 
contain a succint History of New-York, and form number two of the ‘ History of the 
United States.’ They are just what they shouldbe, to be useful to the young,—a happy 
combination of historical truths with simple but judicious adjuncts, by the narrator, the 
good agreeable ‘Uncle Phillip,’ whose admiring nephews are springing up in all quarters. 


Tue Messrs. Carvitis’ have recently published a third edition, with important 
additions, of a very useful work on ‘Credit, Currency, and Banking,’ by Exeazer 
Lorp, Esq.,—and in a neat volume, the Maxims and Moral Reflections of Rocuerov- 
cautt, with a biographical Preface and Appendix by the Editor. 
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PERIODICAL RE-PUBLICATIONS. 


Tse Cuerstian Lisrary, published by Mr. Taomas Georcg, Jr. 162, Nassau-street, 
merits the popularity to which it has attained. Its selections, (made by a committee 
of clergymen, of different denominations,) are characterized by good taste and judg- 
ment, and the large amount of various reading which the work contains, is presented 
to the public in an unexceptionable style of typographical execution. It may be com- 
mended as a re-publication of great value. 


FRankiin Lirrary.—Two handsome volumes, bearing this title, embracing a fair 
selection of the lighter reading of the day, have been laid upon ourtable. They are the 
collected numbers of a re-publication of modern literature, selected with creditable dis- 
eernment, and published weekly by Messrs. Wattis anp Newer, Number 9, John- 
street. The work, we learn, has a very general circulation. 


Tue Repvusiic or Letters, also a weekly re-publication,--the first of the class, and 
probably the most widely extended,—appears in a handsome quarto volume, embracing 
an incredibly large and cheap variety of useful and entertaining matter. 


THe ALEXANDRIAN, 2 similar work to the last above-named, has reached its fourteenth 
number. Thus farits pages have been occupied with the re-publication of ‘The Curi- 
osities of Literature.’ Its permanency is established. 


ERRATA.—For ‘ is employed,’ page 423, twenty-fifth line from the bottom, read ‘is frequently employed ;—the word ‘ fre- 
quently’ having been omited in the transcription, by Mr. Carey’samanuensis. Page 458, fourth line from the top, for volumes 
volume. 





